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PARTY TABLE CLOTHS MADE WITH INDIAN HEAD 
“ALL-PURPOSE” COTTON IN 54” SOLIDS AND 
NEW HOLIDAY PRINTS 


Recipe for a project that your class will love: tear out the page at right and post 
it on the bulletin board. That’s practically all you have to do— because even 
beginners will need to know little more to make the most attractive table cloths 
from gay, colorful Indian Head brand all-purpose cottons in wonderful 

54-inch widths. 


As you know, Indian Head brand all-purpose cottons have been famous 

for generations for their sew-easiness. There’s no wrong or right side! 
There’s no difference in weave, lengthwise or width-wise. The crisp linen-like 
hand makes up very professionally. There’s minimum fraying or unraveling. 
And you can be sure the table cloths your class will make, will launder 
beautifully. The wide selection of colors, as always, are guaranteed by the 
famous Indian Head guarantee* not to fade or run! The new holiday prints 
are fresh, crisp, and conveniently made up in 18-inch repeats, suitable for both 
place mats and napkins. See them at your favorite store—you'll find dozens 
of ways to use them in your personal sewing projects. 

*GUARANTEE: “If any article made principally of an Indian Head Brand Cotton fails 


to give proper service because of the fading or running of colors, or if the fabric shrinks more 
than 1%, we will make good the total cost of the article.” 


A PRODUCT OF INDIAN HEAD MILLS, INC. ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEQUOT SHEETS 
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Christmas Gift Supreme! These gay and bright Indian Head 
solids and prints in 54” width, need no seaming, are practically 
ready now for holiday parties! Just decorate the solid cloth to taste,* 
and you'll have a cloth that you or anyone on your gift list will 
treasure. And the print is designed to give you six matching napkins 


from only one yard of additional material. See the colorful Indian 
Head solids and party prints at your favorite store. 54” solids $1.29 
yd.; 54” prints $1.69 yd. 


GUARANTEE: “If any article made principally of an Indian Head Brand Cotton 
fails to give proper service because of the fading or running of colors, or if the 
fabric shrinks more than 1%. we will make good the total cost of the article.” 


APPL) PRESS PATTERN # 1990. 
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Suggestions for Using This Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


Co-ed is published eight times during the school year (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Feb., March, 
April and May) in two editions: The student edition for home economics students in 
junior and senior high schools; and the Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition for 
teachers and other home economists. The family of Scholastic Magazines also includes 
Explorer, issued weekly for grades 3, 4; NewsTime, issued weekly for grades 4, 5; 
Junior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 6, 7, 8; World Week, issued weekly for 
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issued weekly for all high school grades; Literary Cavalcade, issued monthly for all: 
high school grades. 


Office of Publication, 1 McCall St., Dayton, Ohio. Executive and Editorial offices, 33 West 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Copyright 1958 by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. All rights 
reserved. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Available on microfilm 
through University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Co-ed, $1 per school yeor per subscription, or 50 cents per 
school semester per subscription, for 5 or more subscriptions to one address; $1.50 per 
school year per subscription for less than 5 subscriptions. Single copy of Co-ed, 25 cents. 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, $3 per school year. Single copy of 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, 50 cents, except September issue 
which is 75 cents. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Contributions of articles and reports of practical projects with or 
without photographic illustrations ore requested. All material submitted should be accom- 
panied by return postage. The editors cannot assume responsibility for the safety of 
mo-uscripts. 
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The calorie-saving is considerable 
when you make Hot Spiced Fruit 
the Sara Hervey Watts way! The 
secret is Sucaryl . . . the calorie- 
free sweetener that’s perfect for 
beverages and cereals, and also for 
cooking and baking. 


Sucaryl recipe for October Q 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts, Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories — 


A touch of lemon and the tang of spice make 
piping hot fruits taste especially nice! Try this 
recipe that makes use of low-calorie, water-pack 
canned fruits in a heart-warming and delicious 


way. Each Sucaryl-sweetened serving contains 
only 42 calories—contrasted with 107 calories 
when sweetened with sugar. And you can’t taste 
the difference! 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ HOT SPICED FRUIT 


1 1-lb. can pear halves, 2 sticks cinnamon 


water pack 2 tbsp. whole cloves 

1. 1-lb. can apricot halves, Peel of | lemon, thinly pared 
water pack 2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 1-lb. can red sour cherries, 1 tbsp. Sucaryl solution 
water pack 


Drain fruits; combine juices with spices and lemon peel. 
Simmer about 30 minutes. Add lemon juice and Sucary]; 
bring to rapid boil. Add fruits and serve hot. (12 servings) 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes 


with Sucaryl 

32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested 
low-calorie recipes by Sara Hervey 
Watts. A treasure for everyone who is 
sensibly cutting calories! Clear, easy- 
to-follow instructions and color illus- 


ing aid for home economics classes. 
Use coupon on Page 55, and order ample quantities of this book, 


plus free Sucaryl samples, for your classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
®Sucary!—Non-Caloric Sweetener, Abdboit 


only 
Kraft Reci 


So many recipes become fun for students 
when they can use the new Kraft 
Miniatures! No sticky work with the 
scissors. You don’t have to cut em up! 
Use these tiny marshmallows just as 
they come from the bag 

for cooking, salads and desserts. 


Another surprising advantage— 

Kraft Miniatures don’t get hard 
the way others do! Because they're 
made by an exclusive new Kraft 
process, these little miniatures stay 
soft and fluffy. You'll find them 
especially delicious for recipe use. 
Send now for free recipe booklets 
for your class. 


Sprinkle them on... 
Just the right thing for cocoa! 


HOW TO MEASURE 


Modern recipes call for miniature marshmallows 
measured by the cup. When using older recipes that 
call for marshmallows by weight or number, just 
remember: 


10 miniatures = 1 standard size marshmallow 


41 cups of miniatures = 1/2 Ib. 
TINY! A TABLESPOON HOLDS 15 
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that stay 


Bake or broil them... 
Top Sweet Potato Casserole! 


Fold them in... 
Marshmallow Applesauce Dessert—New! 


UNUSUAL MARSHMALLOW RECIPES! SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLETS NOW! 


YOUR STUDENTS will enjoy making these 
delicious marshmallow treats: 


Mail to: Kraft Miniature Marshmallows, Box 1513, 
Dept. P10, Chicago 77, Ill. 


Please send me copies of your free Booklet, 
“Kraft Miniature Marshmallows—Recipes for 
Cooking, Salads, Desserts.” 


@ Fruit and Marshmallow Salad 

@ Molded Fruit Salad with Marshmallows 
@ Broiled Marshmallow Frosting 

@ Sweet Potato Casserole 

@ Marshmallow Caramel Popcorn Balls 


Marshmallow Floating Island “(Please Print 
Marshmallow Applesauce Dessert 
@ Marshmallow Chocolate “Philly” Fudge 

@ Chocolate Marshmallow Pie 


@ Marshmallow Melba 
e Caramel Marlow 
@ Peach-Mallow Nests 


City Zone State 
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Cheese Rarebit with Bacon in 15 minutes © 


“SHOW-OFF COOKERY” with tabletop 


M™ AND MORE cooking is being done away from 
the stove and even out of the kitchen. The new 
portable electrical appliances make it possible for home- 
makers to create everything from a snack to a company 
meal wherever there are adequate outlets. 

Wouldn’t your students be interested in seeing these 
new appliances in action? We have prepared a simple 
luncheon or supper dish here for you or some of your 
girls to demonstrate . . . a good example of the show-off 
fun tabletop chefs can have. 


1. EQUIPMENT NEEDED. General Electric’s new 
square Automatic Skillet for the bacon . . . General 
Electric’s Automatic Saucepan for the cheese sauce. 


2. INGREDIENTS. 


8 slices of toast 
16 slices bacon (34 Ib.) 
16 cup butter 

cup all-purpose flour 


2 tsp. salt 

4 cups milk 

2 tsp. prepared mustard 

1 cup sharp cheese, grated 


3. DEMONSTRATION. Bacon: Place bacon in cold 
skillet. Set Temperature Control at 330°F. Separate 
slices as they start to cook and pour off fat as it collects 
on bottom. Turn bacon as it browns. Drain when crisp 
on absorbent paper. 


Cheese Sauce: Melt butter in saucepan set at 
200°F. Add flour and salt; blend. Add milk all at once 
and stir until thickened. Add mustard and cheese to 
this white sauce, stirring until cheese is melted. Pour 
on toast; top with bacon. 


4. DISCUSSION. Ask students what advantages 
they see in this new “controlled heat cooking.”’ Most 
importantly, they should note that use of the General . 
Electric Automatic Skillet or Saucepan saves constant 
watching—food won’t boil over or burn . . . the pan 
can’t overheat or scorch. 

This is because the new Silicone thermostat main- 
tains the correct temperature at all times. Notice how 
easy it is to make a perfect white sauce in the Automatic 
Saucepan— perfect every time! 

The automatic pans are easy to clean, too. You can 
immerse them in water like ordinary pots and pans be- 
cause the Temperature Control pulls out like a plug. 

Your girls will undoubtedly say the fun of cooking 
at table is one of the biggest advantages. You might 
ask them then to suggest possible occasions; e.g., after- 
the-game snack fests, for tabletop cooking. 

Let the class think up other dishes, too, that could 
be whipped up “‘on the scene”’ not only for company 
but also for their regular family meals in the General 
Electric Automatic Skillet or Saucepan, or both. 


SPECIAL LOW EDUCATIONAL PRICES on 
General Electric’s new square Automatic Skillets and 
on General Electric’s 2-quart and 4-quart Saucepans. 
Mail coupon on page 57. 


General Electric Co., Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product | 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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n. Nitrogenous compounds; essential constituents of all living cells, 
the most abundant of the organic compounds in the body. Good 
sources of protein: meat, fish, poultry, milk, cheese, whole grain 


cereals, Kellogg’s Special K. 


SPECIAL K AND MILK 


Sete to Teachers: When you're teaching your ARE PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 


| 
students the importance of protein in the ; This chart, based on an average serving with milk, shows 
diet, you will probably want to bring them up how the eight essential protein components (amino acids) 
’ toh. ; ic. | of milk and Special K Rt together to form a biologically ! 
to date on Kellogg’s high-protein food dis | 


: complet tein—the kind that builds, intains, and 
covery. Developed with the help of two lead- 


ing universities, Special K provides more pro- SPECIAL K mux | 
tein than any other leading cereal, hot or cold. 5 

Lysine 34 a 66% | 

For complete information, write for our | T | 

free booklet “Common Sense Nutrition | = | 

and Special K”’, Dept. of Home Econom- Phenyiatonine 40 | 

ics Services, Kellogg Company, Battle Leucine | [ 37 | 

Creek, Michigan. Please use coupon on Riicrninunneeenseteeneneniarenremenamanemareeens all 


\ Page 57. 
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AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS | 
witHouT COST 

luments of 

CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION | 
NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


20th Street, N. w., Woshing? 


1133 


COMPLETE KITS UPON REQUEST 


(Use Coupon Service Section to order) 

1. USING CANNED FOODS. 

How to buy and use canned foods; guide for 

meal planning; answers to common 

questions; menu suggestions. 

2. USING CANNED FOODS—CLASS AND 

HOME ACTIVITIES. 

One copy for the teacher, with motivation suggestions. \j 
3. CANNED FOOD BUYING GUIDE. 

Wall chart, 24” x 37” in color, shows actual can sizes, 
approximate net weight and cup content of common 
cans and jars. 

4. HOW DESCRIPTIVE LABELS HELP 

CANNED FOODS SHOPPER. 

A guide to efficient buying. 

5. CANNED FOOD TABLES. 

One copy for the teacher; nutritive values; recommended 
daily dietary allowances; servings per unit for common 
can and jor sizes. 

6. WEW INDUSTRY RESEARCH IN FOODS. 

One copy for the teacher; research as applied to 
canned foods. 


With Your Editors 


EFORE HER marriage Betsy Mc- 

Cracken wrote food copy and did 
food photography for Better Homes 
and Gardens. Since the birth of her tour 
children she has continued to write 
and contributes to Better Homes and 
Gardens, Successful Farming, Farm 
Journal, Household, and Capper’s 
Farmer. She does a monthly food ar- 
ticle for the Des Moines Register. 
“Keeping up with four small children 
takes most of my time,” she said. “This 
also involves me in various community 
affairs such as P.T.A. and church work. 
We bought. an old house five years 


Betsy McCracken with one of her four. 


ago and are still fixing it up. It’s a slow 
process because naptime is the only 
period when we can accomplish much.” 
See article, page 20. 


Frances Obst was so interested in the 
study of textiles that she went into 
extensive research on the subject. 
“Now,” she said, “teaching the history 
of textiles is such fun that | might al- 
most call it my hobby.” We know you 
will enjoy Miss Obst’s article on “bur- 
lap budgets,” page 24. Incidentally, a 
recent survey of high school students’ 
future plans showed that 96 per cent of 
them plan to own their own homes, 
although they expect moderate incomes 
of $6,000 to $10,000 by the time they 
are thirty. 

“I'm a strong advocate of travel,” 
Mary Fulton told us, “I find it very 
helpful to my teaching as I become 
acquainted with so many different 
phases of home living.” Miss Fulton has 
visited almost every state of the Union, 
the Territory of Hawaii, Central Amer- 
ica, and Europe. Although she now 
teaches clothing, she has had experience 
as a dietitian and is a graduate intern 
of dietetics of the Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital in New York. During the second 


Mary Fulton Frances Obst 


World War she was dietitian for a day 
camp and fed hungry campers ranging 
in age from three to sixteen years. Seé 
article page 26. 


Did you read the article on brain- 
storming in the September issue? Well.. 
here are some tangible results reported 
by teachers who were at the meeting 
of the Association of Home Economics 
Teachers of New York. 

“A home economics guidance coun- 
selor has been added to our staff. She 
will also be a member of the program 
committee.” “Brainstorming ‘has 
been used at department conferences. 
‘How to improve the caliber of students 
registering for Home Economics?’ was 
the subject of one session.” . . . “Our 
principal is being kept more in- 
formed about home economics depart- | 
ment needs, goals and progress.” . . . 
“Brainstorming is being used with stu- 
dents. ‘Points to consider when giving 
a variety shower’ was brainstormed for 
a party unit.” 


Of course, we think all of Co-ed 
merits your attention, but we'd like 
especially to direct you to Co-ed’s 
Beauty Book on pages 17-20. This new 
series on grooming features hair care 
and styling this month. (Don’t miss 
the before-and-after photos of our pub- . 
lisher’s and our ad manager's daugh- 
ters!) Next month the Beauty Book will 
discuss figure control, and December's 
“chapter” will be on make-up. ; 

Also noteworthy is Co-ed’s article on 
Maria DiGiacomo whom you see on 
our cover this month. Maria’s unusual” 
story (p. 12) will be a real inspiration 
to teachers and students—and ‘a reve- 
lation of the far-flung opportunities for 
teachers of home economics. And talk- 
ing of teaching, we know you won't 
miss the suggestions for using Co-ed 
in your classes. We are proud of the- 
new format (page 65). May we have 
your reactions? 
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Dramatic filmstrip lectures show 


students how money management works 


Why not supplement your money management teaching with author- 


Five different subjects available 
on free loan. Each 35mm filmstrip 
comes complete with lecture and 
presentation suggestions. 


This material is made available by 
Household Finance Corporation as part of 
its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 


itative visual aids? Educators welcome this opportunity to demonstrate 


the wise handling of money. Students learn faster when this vital 
subject is dramatized in specific, real-life situations. 


Money MANAGEMENT 


A series of filmstrips, complete with presentation tips, has been pro- INSTITUTE 


duced for the classroom by the Money Management Institute of OF 
Household Finance Corporation. The films are being widely used in PYQUSEHOLD FINANCE 
hundreds of forward-looking schools across the country. . 
You can reserve the 35mm prints you'd like for one week, without 
charge, by sending in the coupon on this page. Be sure to do it today. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
DEPT. puH-10-58 

PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL, 


List dates for which you want film- 
strips on free loan for one week. 
Allow at least 6 weeks for handling 
and mailing. 


Date Wanted Alternate Date 
A New Look at Budgeting (color 18 min.) 


Your Money's Worth in Shopping (color 16 min.) 
Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars (color 20 min.) 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color 27 min.) - 
How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (b/w 28 min.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


. 
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A LIVELY LIFT FOR YOUR 
VEGETABLE LESSONS 
... these creative touches and fis 


PEAS 'N Bacow 


Chive CORN. Heat 1 No. 


303 can of Libby’s Golden Whole 
Sweet Corn, and drain. Slowly 
heat one 3-0z. package of chive 
cream cheese with 3 
tablespoonsofcream, 
stirring constantly 
until smooth. Pour 
sauce over corn in 


swet! 
WHOLE (OM 
— 


Heat and drain 1 No. 303 can 
of Libby’s Sweet Peas. Lightly 
toss crisp, pan-fried bacon bits 


with the peas, and 
season with salt 
and pepper. Gar- 
nish with bacon 


SWEET PEAS 


BROCCOLI 


Cook a package of Libby’s Frozen 
Broccoli Spears as directed on 
package. Drain; season to taste, and 
add butter. Arrange on platter; and 
sprinkle gen- 
erously with 
grated Parme- 
san cheese. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


News 


American Education Week 


This is the time to make plans for . 
American Education Week events. Fol- 
lowing the general theme, “Report Card 
U. S. A.,” the AEW committee suggests 
that daily programs be planned on these 
topics: Building Character; Responsible 
Citizenship; Education and Survival; 
The Curriculum; The Teacher; Devel- 
oping Talents; Community Teamwork. 

Now in its third decade, American 
Education Week is sponsored by four 
national organizations: The National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. For informa- 
tion write: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Unusual Fellowship 

The Vogue Pattern Service has an- 
nounced two fellowships for clothing 
teachers—one from the high school level, 
the other at the college level. To be 
awarded in the summer of 1959, the 
fellowships offer six-week jobs on the 
staff of the education department at a 
salary of $100 per week. Each recipient 
will learn the many facets of pattern 
preparation. Applications may be pro- 
cured from Vogue Pattern Service, 420. 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DATES TO REMEMBER.... 


OCTOBER 


Cheese Festival 
Rice Festival 
12 Columbus Day 
19-26 United Nations Week . 
21-24 41st Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, Philadelphia, © 
Pennsylvania ; 


NOVEMBER 


4 Election Day 

2-5 National Home Demonstation Agents’ 
Association meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Education Week 
The American School Food Service 
Association meeting, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


30-December 4 
National 4-H Club Congress, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE, 1959 


23-26 50th Annucl American Home Econom- 
ics Association meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
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from Mary Halo Martin 


by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


We would like very much to know today’s Home Economics student better— what are her plans, 
and especially what kind of recipes would she like from Mary Alden. Each month we'll publish 
interviews with students selected from your classes.* Now— it's time to get acquainted with: 


Barbara Hatfield 
Shellsburg, lowa 


I am planning to attend a 
teacher’s college after gradua- 
tion from high school. My de- 
sire is to work with children. 

I would like a recipe for a 
party snack. 


Janice Christian 


Woonsocket, South Dakota . 


I would like to go to college 
and earn a degree in social 
service. I like boys who are 
kind to younger children. Do 
you havea recipe for a “‘sweet”’ 
that children would like? 


Carolyn Crump 
Inwood, W. Virginia 


After graduation I will study 
to be a teacher. I like boys 
with good manners, good 
humor, nice personality and 
reliable. 

I would like a recipe for a 
good main dish. 


CHOCOLATE NUT WAFFLES 


Everybody loves these, Barbara. 


WAFFLES: Ve cup chopped nutmeats 

1 cup Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix 
TOPPING: 
Vanilla ice cream 


Chocolate syrup 


Place milk, egg, shortening and nutmeats in a shaker or glass 
jar. (If melted shortening is used, add after pancake mix.) Add 
pancake mix and shake vigorously 10 to 15 times or until batter 
is fairly smooth. Bake on a hot waffle baker until steaming 
stops. Serve with ice cream and chocolate syrup. Makes 6 
servings. 


DATE BROWN SUGAR MUFFINS 


A wholesome treat for Janice. 


1 cup sifted enriched flour 1 cup Quaker or Mother's Oats 

2 teaspoons baking powder (quick or old fashioned, 
uncooked) 

! egg, beaten 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 cup chopped dates 


Sift first four ingredients into bow]; add sugar. Cut in shorten- 
ing until mixture resembles coarse crumbs. Mix in oats. Add 
beaten egg and buttermilk; stir until dry ingredients are damp- 
ened; lightly stir in dates. Fill greased medium-sized muffin 
pans #3 full. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 minutes. Makes 12. 


Ye cup brown sugar 
3 tablespoons shortening 


SAUSAGE CORN BREAD WHEEL 


Something special for Carolyn! 


1 Ib. pork sausage links 4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 1 egg 
Enriched Corn Meal 1 cup milk 
1 cup sifted enriched flour 2 tablespoons sausage drippings 
Vo teaspoon salt 


Brown sausage in 10-inch frying pan over low heat. Drain. 
Arrange links in bottom of frying pan. Sift dry ingredients into 
bow]. Add egg, milk and 2 tablespoons sausage drippings. Beat 
with rotary beater until smooth, about 1 minute. Do not over- 
beat. Pour over sausage links. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 
to 25 minutes. Invert on platter. Serve with warm apple- 
sauce. Makes 9 servings. 


. loachons.| A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOU IF 
’ e ONE OF YOUR STUDENTS IS FEATURED IN THIS COLUMN 


If one of your students is used for ‘“Time to Get Acquainted” 
Mary Alden will send her $5 and you a beautiful lazy susan 
for your classroom. Also each student who enters will receive 
a Mary Alden booklet. 

Ask your girls to answer these questions in about 50 


words, attach a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Box 3361, Chicago 54, Ill. 
What do you want to be when you graduate? 
What famous person do you admire? 
What kind of recipes would you like from Mary Alden? 
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COOKING AB AN ART: FIFTH 4 BY BETTY CROCKER 


MASTER 

THE ART 

OF 

CAKE 
MAKING 


a 


Fifth in our series on 
Cooking as an Art 


In this issue of Co-ed, | 
Betty Crocker of General Mills brings you 


an 8-page section on Butter-type Cakes 


Remove 8-page center section from Co-ed for classroom use. Have | 
students keep this section to assemble a cookbook for their use at home. 


“‘How to Master the Art of Cake-making’’ is the fifth in 
our series by Betty Crocker. Each 8-page section con- 
tains valuable “How-to” pictures, recipes, variation 
ideas, success tips and Score Cards for students to use 
in judging baking results. 

This month’s booklet gives our modern “Double- 
quick,”” one-bowl method of making rich butter-type 
cakes as well as the cake mix method. 

“‘How-to”’ step pictures will help you in your regular 
class-room procedure and will also serve as a guide to 
your students when the booklet is taken home. 


Score Cards on Butter-type Cakes were developed by 
the Betty Crocker staff. These describe not only good 
baking characteristics, but also list possible poor ones. 


To help students still more 


FREE! Show the filmstrip— Beauti- “a 
ful Cakes, with “‘How-to” pictures to 
help you in class demonstrations. 
Narration guide (sent with each film- 
strip) assists you in explaining each 
procedure. It’s available to teachers 
on a free, short-term loan basis. 


The “Here’s Why” column lists reasons for them and 
helps students to do better next time. 


“Frostings” is next in this series. This 8-page section 
on delicious, glamorous frostings for your cakes will 
appear in the February issue of Co-ed. The student 
who saves all of Betty Crocker’s Cooking as an Art 
pamphlets will have an excellent foundation in all 
major phases of baking. Previous booklets covered 
the arts of making bread and rolls, pastry, biscuits 
and muffins. Bread booklet will be re-run next month. 


“This entire series grew from a belief we both 
share . . . that cooking is an art. By planting 
this belief in the minds of your students you are 
making an important contribution to their future 
lives and families. We count it a privilege to play 
a small part in this endeavour.” 


“Betty Crocker (itis) 


A special offer to teachers 


Free desk copy of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook- 
| book with every 10 ordered! 2,227 recipes and 
ideas! 43 colored photographs! New menu-plan- 
ning chapter. Also available: Betty Crocker’s 
Good and Easy Cookbook (79¢ each;) 1,000 time- 
saving recipes in wipe-clean hard cover. One free 
teacher’s copy with every 10 ordered. 


To order the Filmstrip or Betty Crocker’s Cookbooks see Coupon Section 
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Home economics teachers tell us 


How | Use Co-ed 


in the Classroom 


Invaluable to Substitutes 

We find your magazine closely re- 
lated to our current curriculum. Having 
appropriate materials at hand to supple- 
ment our textbooks is particularly help- 
ful when a substitute teacher must take 
charge. This often creates a problem 
because many of these teachers have no 
knowledge of homemaking. 

Even though our three homemaking 
teachers are famous for their attend- 
ance, emergencies can and do occur. 
Then the value of Co-ed is realized 
anew. 

Each month, one of the teachers in 
turn, dittos a work sheet from your 
suggestions of “Suggestions for Using 
Co-ed in the Classroom.” She inserts a 
sheet in each copy of the magazine. It 
stays right there ready for use. It is also 
. helpful to hand to a girl who has com- 
pleted her work quickly. 

I go through the magazine monthly 
and list each topic under its particular 
phase of homemaking, jotting down the 
grade level. This goes directly into my 
file, for ready reference. You definitely 
cover the field, and give us the assist- 
ance we have needed for ages. 

—Betrie HENRY 
Havenscourt Jr. High School 
Oakland, California 


How We Created a New Course 

When our supervisor suggested that 
a course be given to seventh and eighth 
grade girls on good grooming, but more 
inclusive, we looked to Co-ed for ideas. 
From it came the title of our course, 
“Teen-Age Ideas,” which immediately 
made it a popular elective. Where home 
economics had somehow failed to ap- 
peal, we now had a course with a big- 
ger enrollment than we could handle. 
Co-ed also gave suggestions for the 
content of the course. Since the maga- 
zine had been so helpful in our plan- 
ning we decided to order twenty-five 
copies as a supplementary text. 

Soon after our order was made, our 
September issue came. “The Boys Sound 
Off on Girls’ Looks and Dress,” “In the 
Looking Glass,” and “You and Your 
Family” were topics of discussion. 
“Dollars and Sense” brought out some 
good ideas about allowances, how much 
they should receive, and how they 
should use it. 

Soon after that came the October 
number. “Mind Your P’s and Q’s” led 
to a mother-daughter panel discussion 
based on the problems the girls felt 
were important to them. This led to a 
better understanding of girls and 
mothers. 
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The story, “Oh, Brothers,” was used 
one week, followed by a written report 
of some of the main points as suggested 
by Practical Home Economics. 1 am 
sure the story was particularly helpful 
to the girls who belong to a dance 
group. 

Several weeks were spent on room 
improvement. The articles on “Make 
Arrangements Now” and “Sharing the 
Room” were timely. They helped many 
of the girls make minor and major im- 
provements. Even the teacher was 
helped in her own home. 

When the December issue came, we 
went through the magazine, settling on 
pages that most interested the girls. The 
most recent lesson was on buying slips 
and bras. A local store loaned slips and 
bras to us. One of last year’s Co-ed 
magazines was used by a student in 
demonstrating “Care and Washing of 
Petticoats,” and again the September 
issue was used in laundry ideas. 

Articles on baby sitting, how to act, 
and how to buy have all been helpful. 

After Co-ed has been used by the 
class I permit it to be checked out and 
returned. 

Co-ed has helped the “Teen-Age 
Ideas” class to be popular, worthwhile, 
and informative to the seventh and 
eighth grade girls. I have noticed 
changes in attitudes and changes in 
appearance of the girls in the class. I 
would like to give a hearty “Thank you” 
to Co-ed and Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. Rarely do you find a magazine 
so valuable to the teacher with so much 
student appeal. 

—Mrs. ELLEN BRAMBLETT 
McFarland Union Elementary 
School 
McFarland, California 


Teacher Special! 


FREE Betty Crocker Cake Mix 


See coupon below for selection 


Why the FREE Offer? 


To introduce 
you to the 

Betty Crocker 
Family of quality 
cake mixes 


JUST CLIP AND 
TAKE TO YOUR GROCER 


MR. GROCER: You are authorized as our 
agent to redeem this coupon for one 
package of Betty Crocker Cake Mix 
rom flavors listed at top of this coupon. 
Your General Mills’ representative will 
reimburse you your regular shelf price, 
plus 2¢ handling charge, for each coupon 
you so redeem; or mail this coupon to 


Pick your favorite: 

Yellow + White 
Black Wainut Marble 
Chocolate Mait 


General Mills, 


————. Offer Expires 60 Days After Receipt 
Good for One FREE Package of 
Betty Crocker CAKE MIX 


Chocolate Devils Food 
Honey Spice 
Peanut Delight 


Inc., 
Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
for handling. Any other application con- 
stitutes fraud. Customer must pay sales 
tax, if any. This offer void in any state 
or locality prohibiting, licensing, taxing 
or regulating these coupons. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Dept. 400, 623 


Cash Value 1/20 Cent | 
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CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey is in an enviable position in the dietetic field. 
A recent series of studies into the nutrient composition 
of turkey meat by one of America’s leading universities 
has established it as a most nutritious, health-protecting 
meat. It is lowest in cholesterol of all popular meats. 
Its extremely low fat content is classified among the 
soft-type fats (unsaturated), the fats which apparently 
are beneficial in lowering the level of the blood choles- 
THE MEAT THAT MEETS HIGHEST terol. It also was found to be highest of all red meats 
and poultry in protein content. In riboflavin and niacin, 
too, turkey meat ranks at the top of the list. 


TURKEY IS ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


With present red meat prices high — and still on the 
rise — turkey’s moderate price makes it the season’s 
best meat buy. 


NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS! 


For the complete story 
of turkey and its food 
values, write for free 
booklet — just off the 
press — “Turkey, the 
Meat that Meets Highest 
Nutritional Standards.”’ 


NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 
Mowunt Morris, 


Please send booklet, ‘““Turkey, the Meat that Meets Highest Nutri- 
tional Standards.” 


Offer limited to continental United Stotes 
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To help you teach ‘ngdow washing methods 


.. the wil 


recommended by the 


makers of fine woolens and elastic garments 


Woolite 


was developed especially for wash- 


Write Today for your free copy of "The Care 
and Washing of Woolens, Elastics and Fine 
Washables”. This informative, authoritative 
booklet was especially prepared for Home 
Economics teachers by our Educational Depart- 
ment. And for your students: a valuable leaflet 
entitled “You and Your Sweater and How to 
Give it Longer Life”. 


Order Your Free Copies Today. Use the 
coupon on page 63 or write to the Educational 
Department, Woolite, Inc., 10614 Riverside 
Drive, North Hollywood, Calif. 


ing delicate woolens. No shrinking, 
no matting, no need to block. 


...the new liquid soap that keeps 
girdies and bras “alive”... keeps 
their colors bright. 
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them the difference 
starching makes! 


Show your girls how starching will keep all their cottons, blouses, dresses 
and petticoats fresher, lovelier, new looking longer... gives them that 
well-groomed look. 

Just one quick demonstration with NIAGARA® INSTANT LAUNDRY 
STARCH shows how easy it is to starch the modern way. Just swish in 
cold water— NIAGARA dissolves instantly! 

Every girl who loves “like-new” cottons and bouffant petticoats (cotton 
or nylon) will be happy to learn it’s easy to starch—it’s smart to starch—the 
economical NIAGARA way. 

Send for your free starching leaflets: “Starch the Quick and Easy Way,” 
“Timely Starching Tips for Teenagers.” Turn to coupon section. 
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OMEN from Europe, Asia, the Far East, Africa, and 
the North and South American continents—all repre- 
senting fields of home economics—gathered at the University 
of Maryland from July 28 to August 2 to exchange ideas on 
family life education, nutrition, homemaking skills, and gen- 
eral home economics education, About 1,000 delegates from 
56 countries attended the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics, held for the first time in America. 

Five days were crowded with opportunities to become 
acquainted with some of the foremost home economists of 
the world. A general feeling of friendliness and the desire 
to share experiences prevailed at every meeting. 

Differences in language and professional backgrounds pre- 
sented no barriers. Many delegates spoke English as well as 
their native tongue and there was always a friendly inter- 
preter nearby to help with language difficulties. Bright blue 
name tags were the only introductions needed to start an 
animated conversation on home economics. 

At the general sessions papers were read on specific sub- 
jects of education, research, public information, nutrition, 
child care, and related topics. In the discussion groups we 
developed various points based on the general session and 


Three home economists from India and 
’ Pakistan display lovely native costumes. 


Philippine Ambassador, Carlos P. Romulo, talks with delegates after speak- 
ing at opening session of Ninth International Congress on Home Economics. 


United States is host to the Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 


Sister Mary Edward Walsh at- 
tended asa U.S. representative. 


Strive 
World 
UNITY 


applied them to our own experiences. But it was in the 
informal gatherings at breakfast, lunch, or picnics on the 
campus that we discovered our common denominator—the 
desire for happy homes and healthy children in every nation. 

The congeniality of all delegates prompted Miss Helen 
Benitez, a Philippine delegate, to say that “Foreign policies 
might well be left to home economists who would advance 
the objective of peace through the needs of the home and 
family.” She cited the first U. N. seminar for Asian women 
held last vear in Bangkok where “Women from the most 
advanced countries found a common interest with women 
from the most backward countries in their homes, their 
families, and their children.” 


General Sessions 
The speeches presented at the general sessions were based 
on the theme of the congress: “Education in Home Eco- 
nomics Relative to the Social and Economic Conditions of 
Delegates from many nations told 
how home economics is serving their people throughout life. 


Individual Countries.” 


Keynoting the theme of the congress, Miss Gudrun Akre, 
(Continued on page 55) 


Women from South America and Great 
Britain talk with AHEA new president. 
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Y MOTHER is a home economist and from the start 

the family assumed I would follow in her footsteps. 

All went according to Hoyle in grammar school. Home eco- 

nomics courses were required of all girls and they were fun. 
Then came high school. 

Girls of this age have to be Somebody Important, or as 
they think, it’s important to be popular. Even as a freshman 
1 quickly noted that the popular girls in our large high 
school were not interested in home economics. As a rule the 
girls routed into home economics were on the slow side. 
Rarely were they girls with college plans. 

I shied away from home economics then and had no dif- 
ficulty at home, even when the discussion of college training 
came up. Occasionally | dropped a few hints that perhaps 
home economics wasn't necessary, that a girl could be a 
good cook without majoring in foods. 

To prove my point, I would ask what dish my parents 
would like me to fix. When they told me, I fished out a re- 
liable recipe for making it from my home-economics-trained 
mother’s collection. I followed directions to a T with good 
results and gave no thought to the home economists, usu- 
ally with a food company, who developed the recipe and 
who were responsible for its being reliable. 

When it came time to decide on college and what course 
to take, my father started talking about a girl preparing her- 
self for life by taking home economics. He always ended by 
saying, “Wherever you live, regardless of whether you marry 
or remain a bachelor girl, you will have a home. Home 
economics will help you do a good job of homemaking. You 
will know how to do it. And you can always fall back on the 
specialized training to earn a living if necessary.” 

After visiting a few campuses, I decided to cast my lot 
with home economics at Iowa State. And I discovered that 
a low IQ might be satisfactory for a home economics high 
school student, but a high one, and the ability to work, were 
helpful for home economics on the college level. 

Frequently during the summer between my freshman and 


sophomore years other school pastures appeared greener. I 
complained about the pity of having only one college life 
and spending it studying subjects that did not interest me. 
Finally my parents said I did not have to go back to Iowa 
State. And, as you might expect, that made me realize how 
much I wanted to return. 

To bring this part of my confession story to a quick end, 
by the time I entered my junior year I believed all college 
girls who did not study home economics were making a mis- 
take. I became a crusader that put my father’s efforts to 
shame. 

Following graduation I took a position as foods writer on 
a national magazine and earned my living in a fascinating 
home economics job. When I decided to give full time to 
my home, I continued to use home economics every day. 
And my father’s triumph came when my baby daughter was 
less than a month old and I said, “I hope Janet will want to 
study home economics and my three sons will marry home 
economists.” 

The greatest gift I've received from home economics is an 
attitude. I feel that my job as a wife, as the mother of four 
active youngsters, and as manager of the household is the 
most important and rewarding job I could have. And I’m 
amazed at how many women, with other college majors, dis- 
agree with me. 

My outlook helps sustain me through the frustrations—the 
children fighting, the glass of milk spilled on the floor, the 
washing machine that stops working, the housecleaning never 
quite finished—that are a part of my daily life. 

Next I have confidence in myself as a homemaker. I know 
I'm not an ideal housekeeper, a fancy cook, or, unfortu- 
nately, a perfect mother, but I'm not worrying about it. 
I believe my knowledge helps me do a relatively good job. 

Nutrition is a problem for many young mothers I know. 
With all the attention diet hos received during the war and 
since, they are aware of its great importance. But few have 
really made an effort to learn the fundamentals. As a result, 


"My Thanks 


A young homemaker, mother, and writer tells what her training has 


By BETSY McCRACKEN 
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they worry—and occasionally even feel guilty—about the 
quality of the meals they serve their families and especially 
their children. 

They complain about grocery shopping. They want to be 
sensible and thrifty shoppers, but few bother to make a list. 
Studies show that 70 per cent of food buying is on impulse. 
It's no wonder many women fear the meals they serve are 
inadequate. 

With a home economics background, meal planning is 
easy. The home economist doesn't fret about whether her 
husband and children are eating the correct foods. She sees 
to it that they are. 

Once in a while such knowledge can be a worry. Bobby, 
my three-year-old, decided he didn’t care much about food 
when he was a year old. It was painful to me to watch him 
day after day push his meat away and refuse orange juice 
or any other source of vitamin C. But I knew I must hide my 
concern and try a positive approach. I gave him little serv- 
ings, tried to make his plate pretty and included a variety of 
textures, colors, and shapes. Above all, I didn’t urge him to 
eat—hard as it was to keep from doing so. 

Eventually the technique paid off. Now he’s a grand little 
eater and has a well-balanced diet because he likes all kinds 
of foods. He amazed my neighbor who invited him to dinner 
recently. She was so surprised to see him eat two big helpings 
of salad and polish off his plate that she kindly forgave him 
for spilling his dessert on the dining-room carpet. 

Young mothers are anxious about what is right or wrong 
for their children. They are confused, and it’s no wonder, 
considering the contradiction of advice they get from all 
sources. 

The home economist has the background to evaluate the 
child rearing tips she receives and develop a philosophy of 
her own. And perhaps she’s sensible enough not to be too 
disturbed when she throws her philosophy to the winds 
occasionally—after spending a rainy day cooped up with a 
bunch of fretful children. 


Home 


meant fo her triple role. An inspiration for you and your students 
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Home furnishings are both a joy and a problem to most 
women. College art classes help even the untalented, such as 
I. Those of us who haven't the knack of making striking 
color schemes and arrangements at least avoid grievous 
errors. 

I believe if you were to come with me to visit my friends, 
you could pick out which ones had home economics training. 
Not that their homes are elaborate. But they have furnished 
their homes tastefully and practically, and, in many cases, 
they've done so without putting a big dent in the budget. 

Being an immaculate housekeeper isn’t considered the 
pinnacle of virtue it once was. Perhaps the home economist 
has contributed to this feeling. She is likely to believe that 
an hour spent with the children at the park is more impor- 
tant than a spotless kitchen floor; that attending a commu- 
nity or church meeting is a good excuse for a layer of dust. 

But when it comes time to tackle the cleaning, she can do 
a quicker and more efficient job of it. She’s learned skills 
that speed the jobs, places where she can successfully cut 
corners. She’s alert to all the new techniques and the new 
equipment. 

Being on the lookout for new ideas to make homemaking 
easier and more pleasant isn’t necessarily a monopoly of 
home economists. But you can just about count on a home 
economist being open to new ideas. 

I always look forward to chatting over a cup of coffee 
with one of my college friends, now a homemaker, mother, 
and leader in our local home economics club as well as 
countless other community activities. She is sure to have an 
interesting activity to report—a new dessert that’s short on 
calories, a game that’s fun for a children’s party, a trick to 
short-cut housekeeping, an easy decorating idea to pretty up 
the house. I’m always stimulated by her visits. 

With all the ways home economics applies to my life from 
sunup to sundown, it’s no wonder that I'm grateful for my 
training, and that I hope my daughter can have all the 
advantages of home economics, too. 
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Let's Train Better Baby Sitters 


We must take action to improve 


this ever-widening field of student activity 


Gerber Products (r 


ECAUSE family living patterns continue to change and 
become more complex, the demand for better baby sitters 

grows apace with the need for more of these parent helpers. 
Teachers are aware that “baby sitting has become a part of 
our culture.”' We have a responsibility to prepare our stu- 
dents to meet the demands of this comparatively new, but 
ever-widening field of student employment. We cannot 
merely assent to the fact; we must take action. The tech- 
niques suggested and the resources mentioned in this paper 
will help our students to satisfy the requirements for success- 
ful baby sitting. 

First of all, let us consider the need for training our stu- 
dents for the important job of baby sitting and realize, as 
well, the growing number of our girls who are involved in 
this field of employment. Those of us who teach in city 
schools know that at least fifty per cent of the girls employed 
after school or on weekends are baby sitters. These girls are 
doing what our grandmothers, aunts, or older sisters did as 
a matter of course (and are getting paid for it) but, how 
many of them are doing as good a job? This is an opportu- 
nity for us to prepare not only better baby sitters for today, 
but better mothers for tomorrow. 

An effective training program could be easily correlated 
with classes in guidance, homemaking, or religion. It should 
be given at the beginning of the school year and preferably 
to freshmen. Such a program would be a service both to stu- 
dents and community.’ It would provide intelligent, reliable 
baby sitters and satisfied, grateful parents. Several prelimi- 


Sister Virgil Marie is a homemaking teacher at Loretto High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


By SISTER VIRGIL MARIE 


nary steps must condition the student if she is to derive any 
real benefit from the specific preparation for her baby sitting 
duties. 

The first step is to make the prospective baby sitter feel 
her need for help in the important job she is about to under- 
take. That can best be accomplished by discussing the varied 
responsibilities that the baby sitter must assume. She must, 
above all, keep her charge safe and happy. This, Marion 
Lowndes says, is the prime duty of every baby sitter.’ She 
must have training in infant feeding, in the preparation of 
simple meals, and she must be acquainted with the play 
habits and interests of small children. Class discussions cen- 
tered around such topics will bring to light the demands 
that will be made on her knowledge and understanding of 
children. 

To be properly motivated, she must be guided in exam- 
ining her reasons for wanting to do this kind of work. She 
should ask herself what she would expect if the child were 
hers, what else is to be gained other than money, and finally, 
what she can do to enrich the child’s life. This last point could 
be emphasized by assigning a paper to be written with this 
as its theme. The qualifications expected in a good baby 
sitter could be presented in a panel discussion, quiz pro- 
gram, or sociodrama. The effective use of bulletin boards, 
the school publications, and attractive posters would help to 
sell the best motives for baby sitting and create a desire to 
know more about it. 

The final step in this orientation is to indicate the specific, 
personal qualifications, and general requirements set up by 
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Delicious. 
May | have the recipe? 
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child care authorities. Here reading and note-taking will pro- 
duce a better understanding of the necessity of being a good 
baby sitter. In several recent issues of Co-ed, there are listed 
important tips‘ and pointers® as well as information on fees.® 
These listings give focus to baby sitting as important busi- 
ness. 
Among the abundance of significant reading materials for 
those who are being prepared to be better baby sitters, there 
are two works that head the list: a small book, A Manual for 
Baby Sitters, by Marion Lowndes, and a pamphlet, Your 


Caution: 
Woman at work. 


Merrill- Palmer School 


Child Grows Up. Both of these highlight correct attitudes 
toward the job, the employer, and the child. 

A number of homemaking textbooks cover the subject well 
and contain many suggestions for aiding the teacher in plan- 
ning her program. The most valuable and best suited to the 
needs and abilities of ninth graders are: Sharing Family 
Living, L. Baxter, M. Justin, and L. Rust, pp. 219-223; Young 
Folks at Home, F. Harris and T. Kauffman, pp. 378-384; 
Adventuring in Home Living, H. Hatcher and M. Andrews, 
pp. 446-489; Teen-Agers, W. Bauer and H. Shacter, pp. 232- 
234, p. 237; Living and Learning with Children, M. Smart 
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and R. Smart, Chap. 18-19. This material could be assigned 
for reading to provide information for class discussions or 
utilized by a smaller group for a panel. The suggested assign- 
ments following the reading material in each book would 
serve very well for supplementary work. Current magazines 
and newspapers add new zest. 

Now we are ready to begin the most important phase in 
the program. It would do little good and much harm if we 
should plant the desire for knowledge, strengthen it with 
proper motives, protect it with specific understandings, and 
then presume that our baby sitter was ready to do her job 
well. It is essential that she know at least the rudiments of 
child care.’ She must know the child, that as a human being 
he has rights as well as duties. She must know something 
about his physical, emotional, and social needs.* If she knows 
the fundamentals of growth and development in the child, 
she will be calm and relaxed, accepting the child as he is 
with his needs and capacities and allow him to go at his own 
pace.’ 

Such preparation as this gives her security, balance in 
emergencies, and real enjoyment in her work. In addition to 
the usual procedures, the use of films and filmstrips dealing 
with child care would be most helpful and stimulating. One 
of the best means of seeing all these theories in action is to 
watch small children working and playing in a play school, 
nursery, kindergarten, or first grade.'” Observing small groups 
of children and noting their reactions while they are playing 
games or listening to stories or music is an excellent means 
for preparing the baby sitter to do her job well." 

Some time should be given to the child’s food needs and 
how to help him develop good food habits. The baby sitter 
should be able to prepare simple foods and learn to enjoy 
feeding her small charges.'* If she would adopt these simple 
rules, feeding the small child would be her most pleasant 
duty. 

Take it easy—give him plenty of time to enjoy his food. 
Not too hot, please. Insure eating comfort—posture—seating. 
Have small servings. Spoon feed—until he is used to the 
“feel” of the strange new tool. Use helpful tools—junior-sized 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Good planning—secret of 
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OST COUPLES furnish only one home in a lifetime. 

If they are successful, well and good! If not, their mis- 
takes are costly ones. Poor choices are the result of not 
knowing some of the problems that lie ahead. 

Not long ago the daughter of a good friend of mine asked 
me to her home to dinner. Alice was newly married, and she 
and Al were furnishing an inexpensive, one-bedroom apart- 
ment in a Los Angeles suburb. 

I knew that Alice had been given about $1,500 to furnish 
their first home, and I was eager to see what she had done. 
I was greatly disappointed when | saw some of the mistakes 
she had made. 

A few weeks later Bettv and Bob invited me to see their 
first apartment. Betty was a former student of mine in a 
home furnishings class in the home economics department at 
UCLA. Here we help students approach a home furnishings 
buying program with an over-all plan in mind—both a finan- 
cial and a decorating plan. The story of these two couples 
will illustrate the points in each of these plans. 

We'll start with Alice and Al's apartment. Alice had 
splurged nearly $300 on expensive sterling, elaborate china, 
and formal glassware. On the other hand, she had skimped 
on the dining table and chairs. The inferior finish on the 
dining room table showed spots and irregularities. To hold 
such elaborate silver and cut crystal, it should have been a 
more promising piece of furniture. 

She and Al had gone overboard on an eight-foot sofa 
which must have cost around $500. The $200 draperies were 
much too rich for a tiny, two-room place, or for what might 
later be a two-bedroom apartment. Their $400 console tele- 
vision was a piece of furniture, oversized and very expen- 
sive. It need not have been. 

It is better to buy the best quality in simpler construction 
rather than a cheap quality in an expensive construction. 
In chairs, for example, a good upholstered chair with coil 
springs is relatively expensive. There are nine to twelve well- 
tempered, heavy-grade, steel coils in an average chair. They 
are placed close enough together to prevent sagging and 
each spring is tied securely eight times with strong twine. 
Then there is a firm fabric covering over the springs to pre- 
vent seepage of the filling and a good muslin cover to hold 


Miss Obst is Associate Professor, Department of Home Eco- 
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the stuffing in place permanently. The upholstery is resistant 
to wear, soil, and fading. For these two young people, I 
would stress the importance of quality and advise stretching 
out purchases two, three, or even five years in order to get 
the best they can afford in basic pieces. 

I would have told them a few facts. Purchase a good chair 
of less expensive construction rather than compromise on any 
of the essential features of a coil spring chair. A good, flat 
spring type is thoroughly satisfactory or a well-made webbed 
chair could do. 

Furniture cannot be judged necessarily by its face value. 
Know what kind of joints are used. Don't buy furniture in 
which wood pieces butt and are fastened with merely nails 
or screws. Corner blocks reinforce the joints in well-made 
furniture. Joints may be doweled (fastened with a wooden 
pin and glued) or mortised and tenoned (a joint in which 
a rectangular extension of one piece is glued into a rectangu- 
lar socket of another piece ). 

In drawer construction dovetailed corners are a sign of 
good quality (pieces are notched to fit together). Bottoms 
ot drawers should be raised rather than flush with the sides 
and reinforced with wood blocks glued to the underside. 

Storage cabinets today are made to be versatile. Their 
interior arrangement permits functional arrangements for any 
given purpose. Many of these cabinets provide storage needs 
for china, silverware, and table linen or can be used for bed- 
room dressers for lingerie or haberdashery. The trays and com- 
partments are so dimensioned as to accommodate the con- 
tents with perfect order. 

Alice and Al’s furniture was too large to fit into their 
average-sized rooms. Scale or size of furniture is so impor- 
tant in getting the greatest effect of space into these rooms. 
The problems confronting a furniture designer may be de- 
fined by the words “area space” or “cubic area” of a given 
room or the space we live in. 

The new concept of contemporary furniture design is seen 
in lightly scaled pieces and in the use of the room divider 
to create two separate areas visually but not physically. Such 
a room divider made of planes of wood set into a linear brass 
structure would give a feeling of visual unity to this tiny 
apartment. A small chest of drawers resting on a light brass 
base could also give this same feeling of lightness, instead of 
the heavy ornate chest they chose. 

Furniture should be thought of in relation to space, not 
as individual units. This concept of visual scale and appear- 
ance is the idea behind the newer, lighter look in contem- 
porary furnishings, and was overlooked completely by this 
young couple. 

In striking contrast, I saw the first home of Betty and 
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on a burlap budget 


By FRANCES OBST 


Buying 


Bob. Betty was a former student of mine and successfully 
completed her first home on a limited budget by following 
a carefully worked out financial plan. For example, she used 
cotton crash bagging material called osnaburg at 59 cents 
a yard instead of expensive drapery fabric. She bought 
“seconds” in china which were relatively flawless and which 
can be bought at about half the cost of so-called “firsts.” 

Betty and Bob also bought two $25 chairs with flat-spring 
type construction and two $15 chairs with the webbed up- 
holstery which are a less expensive construction. These were 
definitely not a compromise on the essential features of a 
good coil-spring type of chair. 

The double dresser they bought for $100 did not look like 
an assemble-it-yourself piece at one-half the price, but it 
was. It came complete with instructions, screws and glue, in 
a pale ash wood, and they finished it themselves in a beau- 
tiful shade of driftwood. 

Betty and Bob did a thoroughly professional-looking job 
on some ladder back chairs which were precut and had the 
simplicity of some eighteenth-century chairs. The seat mate- 
rial was washable plastic impregnated rope; the chairs took 
a black enamel, dull luster finish. They gave it a silky hand- 
rubbed oil finish. 

They made a chair and ottoman fully upholstered of knock- 
down furniture technique. This came in prestained beech- 
wood sections which they locked together in a few minutes. 
The pieces had very good-looking ready-made covers. Cost: 
$125. 

They used a classic dropleaf table which came in a $60 
kit in cherrywood ready to be finished. 

Betty and Bob made their own sofa and their desk by 
using flush slab doors. The desk was made with a slab door 
and tapered wood legs with brass ferrules. Bob secured a 
large birch door 26” x 7”; a standard 75” foam rubber 3” 
mattress and bolsters were upholstered in striped cotton and 
placed on the door, and the remaining space on the slab was 
devoted to an end table. Tapered wood legs were fastened 
to the slab in three places, at each end and in the center. 
Cost: $100. 

In choosing their rug, this couple realized that they needed 
to consider color. Soft, cool colors make a room appear larger. 
Bright, warm colors will make it appear smaller. They knew 
also that floral designs are attractive with provincial and 
early American furniture and that solid colors and sculptured 
patterns are appropriate for formal and for contemporary 
interiors. They realized that a simple, solid color would suit 
them best. And since density of pile in a rug is the best 
indication of rug quality, they chose one that had a good 
quality but not an exceptionally high pile. 
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They used as few pieces as possible in order to maintain 
the feeling of openness. Colors and textures were repeated 
and carried from one room to another. 

You can see that Betty and Bob approached their home 
furnishings buying problem with an over-all plan in mind, a 
mental picture of a decorating plan and a financial plan. To 


fit their “burlap budget”: (1) they determined the mood 
they wanted in the house, whether it was to be contem- 
porary, provincial, or traditional; (2) then they tried to 
achieve that feeling within the financial limits they set for 
themselves. 

Of course, Betty had had experience in making explora- 
tory buying trips to furniture stores as a classroom project. 
Often girls in home furnishings classes find it necessary to 
make rather drastic revisions in their original furnishings 
plans after these trips. To keep within the predetermined 
financial limits they have to start eliminating such items as 
decorator lamps, 100 per cent wool carpeting, and rich 
draperies. Then they try to find substitutes. 

It is all right to splurge on one wonderful decorative ob- 
ject, such as a painting, a piece of sculpture, a fabric, or a 
decorative screen to set the tone for the room and give it 
character, but it should not make everything else look out 


(Continued on page 59) 


Fabric display rack. Specifications on page 60. 
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Each student used a different pattern and developed her own ideas. 
Girls drew numbers from a box; matched them with patterns on table. 


More than a test of skill, this project 
brought happiness to students and 
children outside the classroom 


AVE YOU ever heard of an examination that was a 
happy experience? It isn’t the usual connotation placed 
on the testing of knowledge and skill. However, it can hap- 
pen. Just ask some of the home economics students at Port 
Chester Senior High School. They will tell you that at last 
they have taken an exam that not only brought happiness to 
themselves but also to several members of the “lollipop set.” 
In fact, one student remarked, “I shall never forget the ex- 
pression on those little girls’ faces. Money can never buy the 
thrill it gave me to give a bit of happiness to someone else.” 
As a special project, the homemaking department of Port 
Chester Senior High School, decided to give a practical ex- 
amination to students in second and third year clothing 
classes. However, the project was to be more than a test 
of skill. All the girls were to have the fun of creating 
something for someone. It was then that I thought of 
cooperating with the American Junior Red Cross in the 
making of dresses for unfortunate little girls. 

To make this worthwhile project an actuality required the 
planning and cooperation of many people. First there were 
two classes of my students at Port Chester High School. 
Then there was the Red Cross, as well as the faculty and 
students of Graham School at Hastings-on-Hudson. Each 
contributed to this satisfying experience. 

The examination took place in May. The students worked 
in the classroom so that they could use the sewing equip- 
ment. I selected the pattern designs which were used so that 
the making of the garments would be comparable in sewing 
techniques. However, each student used a different pattern 


Miss Fulton is senior member of the homemaking department 
of the Port Chester High School, Port Chester, New York. 


Double- 
Purpose 


Examination 


By MARY M. FULTON 


Students selected their own fabrics, the trimmings, and color 
schemes. Each one cuts her fabric from a different pattern. 


so that the project became an individual matter. For this 
test, Vogue patterns were used. 

On the day of the pattern selection, I carefully placed a 
number on each pattern and a corresponding number on a 
box. Then each student drew a number from the box and 
her eyes immediately darted to the patterns on the table 
wondering which one belonged to her. This little ceremony 
was filled with excitement. There were many “ohs” and 
“ahs” as the girls scrutinized each other's pattern before the 
actual work began. 

Each student studied her pattern carefully and then de- 
cided on the fabric and findings she needed. The choice of 
trimmings and finishing details was left entirely to the stu-. 
dent. The money to purchase these items was provided by 
the Junior Red Cross as a community service project of the 
Westchester County, New York chapter, American Junior 
Red Cross. 
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Fun for both the students and the little girls. The dresses are slipped on; students add finishing touches. 


The girls worked for individuality and perfection of de- 
tail. No two garments were alike as to design and fabric. 
At the end of the project, the garments were graded, using 
the following score card: 


Clothing Score Card 


Points 


1. General appearance 
A. Appropriate for individual 
B. Suitable for occasion 
. Design and fabric coordinated 
. Color combination 
. Fit of garment 
. Proper choice of accessories 


ll. Workmanship 
A. Cutting 
B. Seams 
Hems 
D. Closings—zippers 
E. Sleeves 
F. Finishes, quality (hand or machine) 


Ill. Economics Aspects 
A. Practical, washable 
B. Money saved by making 
C. Worth the money spent 
(what is the total cost?) 2 


Total Score 100 


Of course, the grand finale was the trip to the Graham 
school, a lovely place overlooking the Hudson River, where 
orphanage children live as one happy family. The Red Cross 
arranged the trip, taking the students to the school by car. 

Each student arrived carrying her dress over her arm—a 
gay sight to be sure. Soon they were busy slipping perky 
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dresses over tiny heads. The girls tried to act calm as they 
saw the array of bright new dresses which soon would be 
their very own. Some bowed their pigtailed heads in shy- 
ness. Some grinned in merry toothless fashion. But all showed 
delight at the prospect of having a new dress. And it was 
fun for each student. A touch here, a touch there to make 
her little girl look darling. Around this group stood the adults 
watching with many an admiring glance at the beautiful 
handiwork. 

It was interesting to observe a “student mother” take her 
little girl by the hand and lead her to a special spot so that 
she might take her picture. This attention was a special treat 
for the child and a rewarding and satisfying experience for 
the student. 


We. 
Each student arrives at school carrying bright colored 
dress over her arm; matches dress to a little girl. 


Perfect 
Score 
40 
10 
5 
10 
5 
5 
5 
50 
4 
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Success Teaching 


Homemaking education has a responsibility today in helping individuals 


Problem-solving and 


creative methods of presentation 


to become good consumers—to spend their dollars wisely. 

Knowledge of fabrics and their care is essential if satisfaction is to be 
obtained from purchases of fabrics or ready-made clothing. Yet, many 
teachers claim it is difficult to arouse interest in this type of unit. 

What students need can be what students want if a classroom situation 
is provided where they have an opportunity to find answers to questions of 
concern to them. Here are some keys to developing and maintaining interest 
in a textiles unit through using the problem-solving method. 


Key 1. Pre-Plan Before Planning 


v with Students 


Long before the day arrives to start a unit in fibers and 
fabrics, you as a teacher will want to pre-plan in terms of 
preparing to help students find answers to questions or prob- 
lems of concern to them. This is the time to discover pupil 
needs by observing the clothing they wear or by listening 
for clues as they discuss clothes informally with you or with 
their classmates. It is also a time to consult parents and pos- 
sibly sales people regarding teen-age buying practices as they 
relate to the purchase of fabrics or of ready-made garments. 

This pre-planning period is also a time to check on avail- 
able instructional materials and to order those needed. 
Commercial companies have excellent educational materials 
in the area of textiles and fabrics, and magazines often have 
up-to-date articles of value. The Government bulletin 
Clothing Fabrics—Facts for Consumer Education, available 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 25 cents, is excellent. Exhibits, swatches, films, film- 
strips, and other illustrative materials should also be ordered 
'f not already available. You will need many good resources 

-not just one text—so start now to accumulate them. 

But most of all, this pre-planning period is a time for 
thinking through the desired changes in behavior which you 
tee] your students should make as a result of the unit. What 
difference wil] this unit make in their lives? Why is it impor- 
tant? As a result of this unit, do you expect that they will 
use instructions on labels as guides for fabric selection and 
care? Will they file hang tags from garments purchased so 
that they can refer to the care instructions? Do you expect 
that they will be able to interpret terms used in describing 
processes used in the manufacture of clothing, particularly 
terms as applied to finishes? Do you expect that students 
will be able to identify a woolen from a worsted? Will they 
understand properties of fibers as they apply to care, service- 
ability, and appearance of clothing—be able to identify com- 


Mrs. Pieretti is State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
State Department of Vocational Education, Carson City, Nev. 


monly used cotton and wool fabrics? You as teacher need 
to have your expectancies well in mind. Pupil-teacher plan- 
ning is one of the ways to help bring needs and wants closer 
together. So the next key is— 


Some classes respond well to the technique of dividing’ 
into buzz sessions to list problems or questions which they 
have in relation to the area being studied. Or a teacher might 
start a class thinking by passing out advertisements clipped 
from magazines or newspapers which contain such terms as 
Dacron, Acrilan, drip-dry, wrinkle-resistant, etc. One of these 
advertisements could be given to each student who would 
be asked to read it and then present a question which this 
ad brought to mind. 

Another approach would be to ask each student to bring a 
“white elephant” from her closet or from some other family 
member's closet—something which was a poor buy—didn’t 
wear well, or which caused dissatisfaction. As the teacher 
leads the discussion, she could ask the class to think through 
what they need to know about textiles in order to spend 
their clothing dollars wisely. 


Key 2. Guide Students to Recognize 
and State Their Problems 


The type of group you have will determine your approach 
to the unit. But your job is to get students to recognize and 
state their questions or problems such as: : 

“I'd like to know what ‘wash and wear’ means. | bought 
a dress marked ‘wash and wear’ and I still have to iron it.” 

“I'd like to know more about some of the fibers and fabrics 
so that when I shop, I'll know what I'm getting.” 

“I would like to know more about how to take care of 
clothing made of various types of fibers—which to wash in 
hot water, which to wash in warm or cold water.” 

“Do those coats which look like fur wear well?” 

“What is Acrilan?” 

“I hear that it is hard to sew on nylon.” 

Helping pupils to define and state their problems is one 
of the most important parts of the learning process and a 
teacher needs to guide students into clarifying their concerns 
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Fibers and Fabrics 


by skillful questioning at the appropriate time. “Is this what 
you mean?” or “Do you think it would help if we also found 
out—?” 

Once students state their problems, the teacher can en- 
courage them to name the unit and this brings us to our 


third key— 


fp Key 3. A Unit Well Named 


Is a Unit Well Begun 


Naming a unit “Buy Wise in Textiles,” “Fabulous Fabrics,” 
“Up-to-Date with Fabrics,” “Modern Fibers and Fabrics,” or 
“Buying Today's Fabrics,” defines the nature and scope of 
the unit and limits it to what can be covered in the time 
available. Now that students have their questions defined 
‘and a name for the unit, this is a good time to organize 
questions into major topics or major problems with questions 
asked by students used as sub-headings. This may either be 
done by the total class or referred to a class committee to 
work with the teacher in preparing a final plan for the unit. 
This brings us to our next key— 


te Key 4. With Pupils Decide on Ways to 


Find Answers to Their Questions 


Encourage students to list suggested class experiences— 
things that they need to do in the unit. The teacher should 
also suggest others which she knows from her pre-planning 
are desirable. She has an understanding, too, of the resource 
materials available. 

After this list of suggestions seems complete enough to 
begin work, the class will need to decide which problems 
should be worked on as a total group, and which should be 
worked on by committees or small groups. Occasionally an 
individual may work alone on a problem of particular con- 
cern to her. 


Group problem solving is a particularly effective method 


to use in the teaching of textiles. A class could be divided 
into groups, each of which would work on a major problem. 
For example, one might be “How do the properties of the 
various fibers and their characteristics determine their use?” 
The group working on this problem will need to study the 
properties of the various fibers, their advantages and dis- 
advantages, and their most effective uses and then decide 
how this information can be presented to the entire class. 

Another group might work on the problem of “What does 
one need to know before sewing on fabrics of man-made 
fibers?” or “What care do garments made of man-made fab- 
rics need?” 

The role of the teacher in group work is to help groups to 
learn how to function, where to find suitable references, how 
to evaluate their results, and how to present their reports in 
an interesting way. Also she needs to be sure that the work 
of each group is clearly defined and that the relationship of 
each group to the entire unit’s work is clearly understood. 
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Her job is also to provide a means for the channels of com- 
munication to be kept open between groups in order that 
they are able to help each other with materials and avoid 


overlapping areas. This brings us to the fifth key— 
Key 5. Include a Variety of 
Methods and Materials 


A variety of visual presentations adds interest to textile 
units and students can be encouraged as they work in groups 
to see what they could present visually by bulletin boards, 
tiannel boards, displays, exhibits, posters, etc. Something to 
look at and something to feel is a must in textile study. 
Actual blouses, skirts, sweaters and suits, and other apparel 
made of certain fabrics and to illustrate certain finishes are 
desirable kinds of illustrative material. You will, of course, 
have swatches of fabrics. Excellent films and filmstrips are 
available; many of them are free. Actual classroom demon- 
strations such as washing drip-dry garments, taking wrinkles 
from Dacron garments by putting them in a dryer—these are 
the things which students remember because they have seen 
what happened. Actually seeing a resin-treated fabric dam- 
aged by the use of a chlorine bleach will put across the 
point that chlorine should not be used on such fabrics. 

Groups should be encouraged to use various methods of 
presentation—skits, exhibits, flannel board talks, role-playing, 
and mock television shows. Reading of reports should be 
outlawed in favor of more creative methods of presentation. 

Key 6. What Have 


We Learned? 


Evaluation is a very important part of the problem-solving 
method. Students need to verbalize about what they have 
learned. “What have we learned about defining our prob- 
lems?” “What have we learned about working in groups?” 
“What have we learned about textiles that we can actually put 
into use?” “What have we learned about locating references?” 


Summary 


A unit in textiles should not only be inter- 
esting to students but something which they 
can put into immediate use as they select 
wearing apparel for themselves and others. 
If desired, a study of textiles can also be 
broadened to include textiles as applied to 
household furnishings. Because the field of 
fibers and fabrics is an ever-changing one, 
students can learn to watch for new devel- 
opments, where to find reliable information, 
and can be prepared for changes that occur 
in the textile industry which are bound to 
affect the way in which they live. 
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The four students at Washington Irving High School who were chosen as best groomed are shown with actress Madeleine Carroll. 


School-Wide Good Grooming 


A cooperative program that lends itself to home economics leadership 


OU COULD feel the expectancy in the air as the stu- 
dents of the all-girl Washington Irving High School 
in New York City filed in for assembly, for this was to be 
no ordinary assembly. It was the grand finale of a good 
grooming program that had been an integral part of school 
activities for a two-month period. Seated on the platform 
were 67 girls who had been chosen by their 3,500 fellow 
students as outstanding models of appearance, poise, and 
conduct. From this group four top winners—a freshman, a 
sophomore, a junior, and a senior—were now to be further 
honored as the “Four Fair Ladies of Washington Irving.” 
The Concept. The school-wide good grooming program at 
Washington Irving was developed to implement a request 
from the office of the superintendent of schools that groom- 
ing be made a regular and continuing part of the instruc- 
tional program. As a step toward elevating the standards 
of teen-age appearance and conduct, the school sought to 
develop an awareness of good grooming and good manners 
in various situations, and to create in the students the desire 
to be poised and well-groomed at all times. The keynote 
was the importance of personal appearance and good groom- 
ing socially, and as a business asset. The emphasis was on 
self-analysis and self-improvement. 
While the good grooming program at Washington Irving 
was not the direct responsibility of the home economics 
department, the close relationship between grooming and 


clothing studies makes it the type of activity which might 
well be developed and supervised by home economics de- 
partments as a school-wide cooperative project. 

The Activities. To help the school set up and carry 
through the grooming project, specialized teaching ma- 
terials were made available by the Educational Service 
Department of the Bristol-Myers Company. Materials in- 
cluded posters, a manual on “How to Put on a Grooming 
Program for Young Adults,” and leaflets to be given to the 
students for study and future reference. 

The program had the whole-hearted support of the fac- 
ulty, who believe that there is a definite correlation be- 
tween pride in appearance and good conduct. In such 
classes as home economics, health education, home nursing, 
business education, etc., good grooming was incorporated 
with the subject matter whenever possible, and, in addition, 
a series of planned lessons on good grooming took place 
in all home rooms at intervals throughout the program. - 

Student recorders, appointed by each class, made formal 
reports of the activities taking place. These included panel 
and group discussions of the essentials of good grooming, 
prepared talks by selected students, skits, demonstrations, 
question and answer periods, bulletin-board presentations, 
and quiz-type programs. As part of the project, every girl 
was encouraged to keep a personal “grooming gram”—a 
self-rating chart for scoring her own grooming practices— 
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and to evaluate her total credits against the class average. 
The chart used by the Washington Irving girls was based 
on those developed by the Educational Service Depart- 
ment of Bristol-Myers for their student booklets on good 
grooming. . 

Among the topics studied and discussed were personal 
care routines: cleanliness, hair care, hand care, use of 
deodorants; the problem of suitable make-up for teen-agers; 
and the importance of good posture. Considerable atten- 
tion was also given to the subject of clothes: how to 
choose them for suitability and becomingness, how to wear 
them and care for them in order to appear attractive and 
well-groomed at all times. This particular aspect of groom- 
ing gave the home cconomics majors an opportunity to 
demonstrate the specialized knowledge gained in their 
clothing classes. 

Students Interview Community Leaders. Selected mem- 
bers of the student governing council interviewed leaders in 
business and industry and reported back to their classmates 
on the opinions of these men and women as to the attributes 
and attitudes that make for success on the job. These re- 
ports were read and discussed during the formal instruc- 
tional periods. All emphasized the role of good grooming 
in getting and holding a position. 

A “Code” for Teen-Agers is Drawn Up. In order to keep 
grooming standards high, and to make good grooming a 
hallmark of the Washington Irving girl, the student govern- 
ing council developed a Grooming Code for Today's Fair 
‘ Lady based on their study and discussions. Stating in part, 
“We are now at an age in which we are forming habits 
which will remain with us permanently,” the three-part code 
outlines rules for cleanliness, neatness, and attractiveness. 

Students Take a Look at the Adult World. In developing 
their own standards of grooming, the students at Washington 
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Home economics student helps with a model's dress. 
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Irving also took a look at the standards of adults—especially 
those in the public eye. A school-wide poll was taken to 
select the best-groomed individual in the fields of motion 
pictures, radio and television, sports; government and poli- 
tics. Prior to voting, the girls brought in pictures of well- 
known personalities in each of the categories, and “elec- 
tioneered” for their candidates on the basis of their appear- 
ance and grooming. Results of the final balloting found 
Elizabeth Taylor the winner in the motion picture field, 
Loretta Young in television, Mickey Mantle in sports, and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower in government and politics. 
Announcement of the results was made at the special 
grooming assembly, and a copy of the announcement was 
sent to each of the winners 

Grand Finale—and a Fair Lady Assembly. As the program 
neared completion, elections were held in each health edu- 
cation class to select the girl with the best grooming and 
posture to compete for the title of “Fair Lady” of Wash- 
ington Irving. The 67 girls thus chosen then appeared before 
a judging committee of 15 members of the student govern- 
ing council and six faculty members whose job it was to 
select the four top winners. This was no easy task. The 
girls passed before the judges many times before a final 
choice could be made. and top grooming honors awarded 
to Patty Psvchogios (Freshman), Joan Mestrovich (Sopho- 
more), Anne Baranek (Junior), and Doris Gallagher (Senior). 

At the special “Fair Lady” assembly to which civic, busi- 
ness, and educational leaders had been invited, each of 
these four girls received a string of pearls, a long-stemmed 
American Beauty rose, and a kit of grooming products. 
The other 63 young ladies who were runners-up for the 
“Fair Lady” title. also received roses and grooming kits. 


The presentations were made by Madeleine Carroll, screen, 
Continued on page 42) 


Final check-up before contestant goes before judges. 
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By IVA BENNETT 


MPORTANT changes occur constantly in the science of 

nutrition. New research studies reveal facts which some- 
times necessitates changes in our basic recommendations. 
The whole subject of fats is now undergoing intensive re- 
search. This is because recent scientific studies show that 
certain types of fats raise the cholesterol level in the blood, 
while others help to reduce or lower it. 

What is cholesterol? Why is the amount of cholesterol in 
the blood so important? 

Cholesterol is a fat-like substance which is formed 
the body. It may be deposited in the linings of the arteries 
and slows up the flow of blood through them. This has 
sometimes been compared to the plugging, by discarded 
fat, of the drain pipe in your sink. When a stoppage of 
the flow of blood into the coronary arteries occurs, a heart 
attack may result. 

Because a high statistical association has been noted 
between the average level of blood cholesterol in popula- 
tions and the deaths from coronary heart disease among 
adult males, many research projects on all types of fats 
are now underway. It is true that genetic, endocrine, exer- 
cise, stress, and dietary factors also affect the blood choles- 
terol level. Research is being done on saturated and unsatu- 
rated fats and their effect on the amount of cholesterol in 
the blood. 

The terms unsaturated fats and saturated fats need ex- 
planation. Fats, or fatty acids, have been classed chemi- 
cally into two groups, the saturated and unsaturated types. 
Those which contain double bonds in the chains of the 
chemical formulae are said to be unsaturated. The practical 
significance of the unsaturated fats is that the presense 
of the double bond means that they are chemically more 
active. Because of this, they are more apt to turn rancid, 
pick up odors in the refrigerator, and spoil more quickly. 
Hydrogenation—the bubbling of hydrogen through the fat 
under high temperature and pressure—destroys these double 
bonds and changes the unsaturated fats to saturated fats 
which are whiter, more plastic or solid, easier to work with, 
and which will keep indefinitely without refrigeration. This 
process of hydrogenation, which transforms soft fats of 
vegetable and animal origin into cooking fats and table 
spreads, destroys many of the essential fatty acids which 
some authorities believe are necessary to keep the blood 
cholestero] at normal levels. 

After reading the report of Major William F. Enos re- 
garding “Coronary Disease Among United States Soldiers 


Mrs. Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, New York 
City Department of Health, and nutrition consultant on 
Practical s staff. 


Facts About Fats 


An alert on nutrition research 


Killed in Action in Korea*.” we must ask ourselves, what 
has been wrong with the diets of American children and 
adults in the last half century? This report states that “the 
coronary arteries of three hundred soldiers killed in action 
in Korea were dissected. The average age of the men in 
this group was approximately 22.1 years, with the youngest 
being 18 years of age. In 77.3 per cent of the cases, some — 
gross evidence of coronary disease was demonstrated that 
varied from fibrous, thickening to complete occlusion of 
one or more of the main branches.” 

Fat consumption in America today makes up over forty 
per cent of the total daily calorie intake. This is a very high 
figure, in fact one of the highest in the world, and the 
figures for the United States Army are even higher than for 
the country as a whole. This clearly indicates that many 
of us may need to revise our food practices. 

Fat supplies more than twice the calories available from ° 
an equivalent amount of protein or carbohydrate. Fats 
are absorbed at a slower rate than carbohydrates, there- - 
fore, they slow up digestion. They act as lubricants in pro- 
moting good elimination in the gastrointestinal tract. In 
order to be palatable and to supply the essential fatty 
acids, the diet should contain about twenty-five to thirty 
per cent of the total calories as fat. Fats acts as carrier 
of the fat-soluble vitamins A, D. E, and K. Carbohydrates, 
fats, and proteins all furnish calories for energy, but the 
protein is needed to build and repair body tissues. When 
fats and carbohydrates are adequately supplied, the protein 
will be spared for its essential purpose. 


Here are the sources of saturated and unsaturated fats. 


Saturated Fats Unsaturated Fats 
Fats in meat Fats in fish and seafood 
Bacon Vegetable oils (non- 
Butter hydrogenated ) 
Margarine Corn oil 
Lard Cottonseed oil 


Olive oil 
Peanut oil 
Soybean oil 


Cream, sweet and sour 

Fat in milk 

Hydrogenated fats (solid 
vegetable fats) 

As a general rule, the saturated fats are those which are 
firm at ordinary room temperature, while the unsaturated 
fats are liquid at room temperature. Much of the fat in foods ~ 
is invisible, in fact about two thirds of it is “hidden” fat. This 
includes the fat in bakery foods, milk, meat, and in animal 
products as well as foods fried or cooked in fats. 

(Continued on page 64) 


* Enos, Major hy oy F., “Coronary Disease Among United States Soldiers 
Killed in Action in Korea,”’ the go of the Americon Medical Association, 
Volume 152, Number 12, July 18, 
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After food is prepared, girls appraise other's products. 


Teach Foods 


On a 


~ 


Miss | is a teacher at St. Petersburg 
High School, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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By MARGIE V. LOWRANCE 


INCE I have been teaching foods on the meal basis, my 
S students prepare food in a quiet, industrious way, serve 
good meals, clean up, and go calmly to the next class. Here's 
the way the girls feel about studying foods on this basis. 

“Studying and planning before going into the laboratory 
make meals more successful.” 

“I especially enjoy the demonstrations. They help me to 
understand the processes, better.” 

“The equipment seems to be better 
home.” 

“Working in two shifts gives us a chance to compare our 
work with others.” 

“I learn more with just two in the laboratory because I 
can follow the process of food preparation from the begin- 
ning to the end.” 

I depend more on myself when there are fewer in the 
kitchen.” 

“There is less noise and less confusion with two girls pre- 
paring a meal than when we had four or more.” 

“It is fun to have the two other girls come in to eat with 
us.” 

The study begins with the introduction of a meal pattern. 
The foods in the pattern are studied through reading, dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, films, and field trips. The pattern 
may include foods with which the girls need practice to 
develop skills in preparation. 

On practice days four girls work in each kitchen. After 
the practice lesson they plan a meal from the pattern and 
make their working schedules. Some of the meals require a 
pre-preparation day. Foods such as dry mixes for breads, 
gelatin, desserts and salads, and potatoes for salad can be 
prepared ahead. All four girls of the family unit do their 
pre-preparation on the same day. 

The next day two of the girls from each kitchen, called 
group A, finish their meals, while the remaining two, group 
B, investigate other foods necessary for an adequate day's 
food intake, calculate the cost of foods, observe the work in 
process, score prepared products, and eat as guests with 
group A. 

On the following day the B groups prepare and serve 
while the A groups study, plan, and observe. 

Evaluation takes place as the girls work. After the food 
has been prepared, the four girls critically appraise each 
other's products. Discussion follows the completion of the 
entire meal process. The discussion begins with consideration 
of the good points first. The girls then talk over the work 
schedule and suggest improvements in the future work. The 
discussion closes with a summary of the good features, with 
mention of points that need improving. 

It is important that the equipment be carefully selected 
and placed, so that the meal can be prepared with minimum 
effort and time. Many of the problems in the high school 
laboratory are caused by incorrect placement of equipment. 
With careful attention to the location and use of equipment, 
time management becomes simple. 

The study of foods on the meal basis plan has been popu- 
lar and successful with my students. One of them summed 
it up this way: 

“Learning to plan and prepare well-balanced meals is the 
most valuable thing I have learned in high school.” 


arranged than at 


aS Meals are planned, balanced, through study of nutrition aids. a 
On second practice day, two girls finish the meal preparation. . 
| f 
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Heing 
Shrimp curry is quick to prepare when sauce is made 
with condensed cream of celery soup and seasonings. 


O LONGER just another course on the menu, soup is an 
all-purpose ingredient for many dishes. Used in casse- 
roles, main dishes, souffles, sauces, salads, and salad dressings, 
soup is a flavor-maker and budget-saver. It has become one 
of the most versatile ingredients in food preparation. 

With more than 20 kinds of prepared soups on the market, 
there is a wide variety, but the favorites appear to be onion 
soup, tomato soup, and the various creamed soups. If a dif- 
ferent flavor or texture is desired, it can be made by com- 
bining two or more kinds of soup. 

Practically any type can be used as an ingredient. For 
instance, baked beans can be perked up with onion soup or 
tomato or a combination of both. Or undiluted tomato soup 
can be substituted for tomato sauce in stews, with macaroni, 
or meat dishes. Creamed soups are perfect for pot pies, eggs, 
souffles, vegetables, and salads. 

The four types of prepared soups on the market are: canned 
condensed, canned single strength, dry mixes, and frozen. 
Each is readily available—quick and easy to use. Since some 
soups are to be diluted and others used full strength, it is 
important to check the directions on the package and the 
recipe for the dish. Some mixes, such as onion soup, are 
often used dry, Condensed soup may be used as it comes 
from the can or diluted. In any event, always be sure of the 
liquid content of the recipe before switching soup types. 


Southern Pride Turkey Pie 


\%4 cup chopped onion 

2 ths. butter or margarine 

2 cans condensed cream of mushroom soup, undiluted 
1% cups cooked, diced turkey 

1 can cut green beans, drained 

2 ths. chopped pimiento 

2 ths. milk 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1% cups prepared biscuit mix 

2 ths. chopped parsley 


Cooking 
with Soup 


Heat oven to 400° F. (moderately hot). In a saucepan, saute 
onion in butter until tender. Add soup and next 5 ingredients; 
heat. Spoon into baking dish (8” x 8” x 2”). Prepare biscuit mix 
according to package directions adding parsley to dry ingredients. 
Roll dough to %-inch thickness. Cut diamond-shaped biscuits. 
Arrange biscuits over turkey mixture. Bake 25 minutes or until 
biscuits are lightly browned. Makes 6-8 servings. 


Pepper Steak 


5 green peppers, cut in lengthwise strips 

3 ths. butter 

2 ths. flour 

2 tsp. sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

tsp. pepper 

1 pkg. onion soup mix 

1% cups water 

1% Ibs. beef tenderloin, sliced thin and cut in strips 


In saucepan, saute peppers in 1 tablespoon butter. Combine 
dry ingredients in small bow] and slowly add liquids. Pour over 
green peppers then simmer, covered, for 8 to 10 minutes. In skil- 
let, heat 2 tablespoons butter until hot and quickly brown tender- 
loin. Pour pepper mixture over meat, serve with rice. Makes 6 
servings. 

(Continued on page 57) 


Campbell 
Ham and asparagus stacks, broccoli divine, and chicken chow- 
der are just three ways soup may be used in meal planning. 
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used as 


a basic ingredient, 


soup enhances recipes 


Heinz 
Diced turkey and cream of mushroom soup 
combine to make this delicious casserole. 


Lipton 
This recipe for Chinese pepper 
steak calls for onion soup mix. 


Campbell - Two soup mixes—onion and vegetable beef noodle—are used to make 
Easy version of chicken pie uses this nutritious pin wheel loaf featuring chopped beef and biscuit mix. 
condensed cream of chicken soup. 
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Big Changes 


Retrigerators 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


New designs and shapes permit flexible installations 


Kelvinator 
The squared-off exterior of this two-door model permits 
built-in installation. Note the interior arrangement. 


ne OF THE MAJOR complaints of editors and deco- 
rators who plan kitchens was that refrigerators were 
large rectangular shapes that dominated the entire kitchen. 
Many ways were devised to camouflage that big white box. 
They draped it with fabric, built cabinets around it, shoved 
it to the farthest corner, or framed it in wood or metal. With 
all their efforts, the refrigerator still towered above all the 
other furnishings. 

Freezers were another problem. They required too much 
floor space and were cumbersome to locate. Usually the only 
solution was to install them in the basement. 

Finally, the manufacturers have yielded to the plea for 
something flexible and handsome in refrigerator and freezer 
design. They have produced models that can be built-in, 
hung on the wall, mounted on cabinets, or placed under 
counters. Most designs have straight tops and sides so that 
they have the built-in look wherever they are placed. 
Enclosed back with front venting and concealed coils have 
solved many installation problems. These refrigerators can 
be placed flush against the rear wall without room for air 
space. Hinges are mounted on the inside so that no clearance 
is necessary for the door to swing open. 

Exteriors are handsomely finished in pastel colors, or 
dramatic charcoal, in stainless steel, or burnished copper. 
Decorative touches have been cut to the minimum. A single 
chromium strip may be the only decoration. 


Interior Improvements 

Keeping pace with improved exterior designs, the interiors 
of the 1958 model refrigerators are a marvel of space utiliza- 
tion and storage efficiency. Although the manufacturer has 
planned a space for everything such as meats, vegetables, 
dairy products, and bottles, he has also allowed for flexible 
arrangements. Shelves may be raised or lowered, bottle 
holders can be pushed out of the way and various compart- 
ments removed. Practically everything can be taken out for 
thorough cleaning. 

Shelves have been redesigned in many models. All are 


removable and most can be adjusted to various heights. One 
manufacturer has designed the shelves to be used as serving 
trays. Another model has split shelves that drop down to 
make room for large items. At least two different makes of 
refrigerators feature swing-out shelves. These are mounted 
on a single shaft located in the center or side of the com- 
partment. They swing out so that all food is visible. These 
can be lowered or raised on the shaft by means of a lever. 
Other shelves are mounted on bearings and roll out con- 
veniently. 

Practically all doors have shelves on the inner surface. — 
These are designed for specific purposes. Most feature egg 
storage racks, cheese and butter keepers, and room for tall 
bottles. Doors are counter-balanced so that they swing freely 


General Electric 
Easy accessibility is achieved with semi-circular shelves 
that swing ovt and a large roll-out freezer section. 
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and close easily despite weight of food stored on the shelves. 

Speaking of doors, many manufacturers have discarded 
the door latch in favor of a magnetic safety lock. A safety 
feature, it permits the door to be opened from the inside as 
well as the outside. The use of a softer gasket and a strong 
magnet keeps the door firmly sealed. 

Special attention has been given to the storage of various 
foods—particularly dairy products, meats, and vegetables. 
Vegetable hydrators are large and ventilated. In one refrig- 
erator a fine mist of water is sprayed over the vegetables to 
keep them moist and crisp. There is a trend toward mounting 
hydrators on the doors. Most of these are mounted vertically 
and slide down to a horizontal position for opening. They 
are very attractive with glass panels and metal trim. 

According to researchers, the ideal temperature for meat 
storage is 33° F. In an effort to maintain this desirable tem- 
perature, meat keepers are placed strategically in the com- 
partment. On one model, the meat keeper is placed in the 
upper center and surrounded by circulating cold air to keep 
the temperature constant. 

‘Cheese and butter keepers are usually placed on the door 
shelves. Compartments keep the butter at spreading tem- 
perature and protect it from food odors. The cheese com- 
partment maintains the proper temperature and moisture 
conditions for optimum storage of cheeses. 


Mechanical Features 


One of the most needed improvements that appears this 
year in one model is a frost-proof method of refrigeration. 
This is achieved by locating the cooling coils in a compart- 
ment separate from the freezer. Air is forced over coils, 
dried and chilled to below zero temperature, and drawn 
into the freezer. As it circulates it draws up moisture and is 
quickly returned to the cooling coils which remove heat and 
moisture before frost forms. 

Many models now have automatic ice cube makers. The 
icemaker must be attached to a cold water corinection. Set 
into the corner of the freezer section, the ice cube maker 


Hotpoint 
Standard two-door models with top freezer 
and rounded contours are still available. 


OCTOBER 1958 


Frigidaire 
Frost-proof refrigeration is latest improvement. Sepa- 
rate coils and flowing air prevent formation of frost. 


fills itself, freezes the ice, breaks the ice loose, and drops 
crescent-shaped cubes into a storage drawer. This process is 
repeated until the ice drawer is full, then the device shuts 
itself off. 

An ice cube ejector device is installed in many freezer 
compartments. The ice cube trays are filled by the home- 
maker, To empty a tray of cubes, she simply has to slip the 
tray into a special groove and press a release. All cubes drop 
into a storage drawer without chipping and are kept dry 
and frozen until used. 


(oldspot 
Flexible installation is made possible by the simple de- 
sign of these identical freezer and refrigerator units. 
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America’s first 
Cook Book 


FREE from 


Just published by Wesson Oil! 

’ 64 pages, 210 recipes—-the first complete guide to 
Skillet Cookery. Here you will find today’s newest 
fashion in cooking—a wide new world of light and 
wholesome, glamorous and easy dishes from breakfast 
to midnight snack. You and your students will enjoy 
the new creative ideas, the festive touches to foods, 
the helpful short cuts. Your copy is in the mail— 
perhaps it has reached you already. 


Everything you need to teach the glamour and fun 
of modern skillet cooking! In addition to The Skillet 
Cook Book, Wesson Oil mailed you in September a 
‘ complete teaching kit on frying, containing— 


1. Teacher's Manual —outlining lesson plans, good 
‘frying practices, care and use of equipment, safety 
precautions. 


2. Full-Color Wall Chart—-to teach basic frying 
methods and inspire creative cooking with new 
idéas and picture-recipes. 


3. Thirty Students’ Leaflets—summarizing class les- 
sons to make skillet cooking gay and interesting. 


Daily inspiration. The Skillet Cook Book and Frying 
Kit, used together, bring you a wonderful, source of 
lesson materials that will fit right in to your program. 


Wesson Oil 


Here is just a sample of the ideas you'll find to intrigue 
and interest your students. 


ENTERTAINING 


Foreign dishes Gourmet sauces 
Easy, exotic desserts Cooking at the table 


MAIN DISH MASTERPIECES 


Spiced Chicken Fruited Pork 
Skillet Kabobs Fish Parmesan 


HAPPIER BREAKFASTS 


10 Shakes Pancakes Bologna Egg Cups 
Wesson NestEgg 2-Minute Doughnuts 


GOURMET BUDGET MEALS 


Hamburgers with Surprise Centers 
Skillet Barbecue Burgers Ham and Chips 


VEGETABLES WITH COME-ON 


Golden Fritters Glazed Carrots 
New ways with green beans 


Modern Short Cuts 
How to flavor with soups and sauces 
How mixes can save time in the skillet 
How to use and care for equipment. 


To Get Skillet Cook Books for Students 

For each extra copy you desire, please send one label 
from any size Wesson Oil to Wesson Oil People, Box 
7383, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


takes the smoke out of frying (and some of the problems out of teaching). 
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Electricity 


— RICITY is convenient. And it is safe if given half a 
chance. Only when it is not properly used are accidents 
likely to happen. 

University of Illinois extension safety specialist O. L. Hog- 
ett answers the questions that homemakers ask about using 
electricity safely in the home: 

Q. How can I be sure I am using electricity safely? 

A. Have plenty of outlets for both lights and appliances 
and thus eliminate the need for makeshift wiring. Be sure 
all circuits are properly protected by using fuse recom- 
mended for each specific wire size. This will give protection 
against fire and electrical shock, as well as against damage 
to electrical equipment. 

The system must be properly grounded. The fact that 
dangerous conditions may develop is reason enough for 
grounding such large appliances as washers, dryers, and 
ranges. Small appliances can also be grounded by using a 
three-wire cord. 

Q. How can I keep from getting shocked? 

A. Faulty equipment or misuse of equipment may cause 
electrical shocks. Always dry hands and stand on a dry sur- 
face when using electricity. If you keep your electrical equip- 
ment in good repair, make sure it is properly installed and 
use it as the manufacturer intended, you should have no 
problems. 

Q. How can electricity cause fire? 

A. When a blown fuse has been replaced with too large 
a fuse or a penny and the circuit continues to receive heavy 
use, the wiring is forced to carry more current than it can 
handle. When the wiring becomes overloaded, it gets hot 
just as do the wires of a heater. After so long a time, it will 
burst into flame and set surrounding materials on fire. 

Q. Are extension cords dangerous? How can they be used 
safely? 

A. Extension cords are not dangerous if they are used 
properly and kept in good repair. But they should be used 
for only one appliance at a time and on a temporary basis. 
They are not a substitute for permanent, properly installed 
wiring. 

Do not staple or tack extension cords to a wall. Never 
wrap them around a nail or place them behind a door or 
under a rug. Any sharp bending or pinching may cause the 
insulation to crack or strands of wire to break. Insulation is 
also injured if exposed to high temperature. 

Q. How can I be sure cords and plugs are safe? 


A. Look for the U. L. label. Manufacturers of electrical 
products asked the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., to work 
out ways by which the public could know what products 
meet safety standards. On any cord that meets the standards, 
a bracelet-like (U. L.) label appears at five-foot intervals. 

There are three colored labels on approved cords. A yellow 
label indicates that the cord is suitable for low-wattage 
appliances that are not subject to wear—for example, lamps, 
clocks, or radios. 

A red label is used on heater cords (to be used on heating 
appliances). It indicates that the cord will give satisfactory 
service for at least 3,000 cycles. One cycle means the move- 
ment of a cord in one typical operation, such as movement 
of an iron back and forth once on the ironing board. 

A gold label used on a heater cord indicates that it will 
last for 10,000 cycles or more. 

The label on the cord doesn’t mean that the appliance: is 
approved. For your protection, demand to see the U. L. label 
on the appliance, too. . 

In spite of possible dangers from electricity, there is no 
need to fear it; just respect it. Even under normal conditions, 
have permanent wiring inspected regularly by a qualified 
electrician. Keep all appliances and other electrical equip- 
ment in good condition, and use caution whenever you use. 
electricity. 


Volts, Amperes, Watts 

Frank W. Andrew, agricultural engineer at the University 
of Illinois, answers these important questions: 

Q. Just what are volts, amperes, and watts? 

A. They're units of electrical measure. A volt is electrical 
pressure operating like the air pressure in a tire. Amperes 
are the quantity of electric current in a wire conductor, as 
a certain number of gallons of water flow from a faucet in 
a minute. And watts measure the work done by electricity, 
as a cupful or teaspoonful measures ingredients. 

Q. How do these operate together? 

A. Voltage (120 for lights and small appliances) multi- 
plied by amperage (fuse rating of 15 to 20) equals wattage. 
This electrical law—volts times amperes equals watts—ex- 
plains why a 20-ampere fuse on a 120-volt circuit will blow 
when more than 2,400 watts of electricity are plugged in at 
one time. 

Q. When a fuse blows, should I get a bigger fuse? 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A home economics teacher 
ll 
6-Week 


including visits with FAMOUS CHEFS in gourmet capitals of the 
Continent (07 $2,500.00 in cash). That is only the first prize in 
‘the KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEFS’ TOUR CONTEST. 


Second Prize: A |-week trip to New York or San Francisco, with 
visits to world famous restaurants, their kitchens, their chefs. 


$750.00 in cash.) 
Third Prize: $500.00 in cash. Also 15 additional cash awards. 


But that is not all. To further home eco- 
nomics education, cash awards will go to 
the schools represented by the three top 
winning teachers. There will also be gift 
awards to the students of the three top 
winning teachers. 


The PLAN NOW TO WIN i - 
KNOX Open to all juniorand senior Teacher's Kit, which includes full information 
"Cet Tout high school homeeconomics _ on the Knox International Chefs’ Tour Con- 
CONTEST teachers, prizes will be __ test, fillin the coupon in the coupon service sec- 


i awarded for the best class- _ tion of this magazine, we will send you the Kit. 
room projects involving unflavored gelatine. | We suggest you start planning now to win this 
If you have not yet received your 1/958 Knox exciting, worthwhile prize contest. 

Educational Department 


“=| KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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Fashions & 


Standard Sizes for Knitted Outerwear 


The printed edition of the women’s 
apparel sizing standard, Commercial 
Standard CS215-58, Body Measure- 
ments for the Sizing of Women’s Pat- 
terns and Apparel, is now available to 
producers of T-shirts, swimwear, sweat- 
ers, and knitted dresses. As a result, 
women can soon buy them by their reg- 
ular dress sizes. 

First knitwear industry to change its 
sizing was the T-shirt industry. The sec- 
ond will be the swimwear producers, 
who will use the new standard for 
spring and summer 1959 styles. Later 
the sweater industry will switch to dress 
sizes with fall and winter 1959 mer- 
chandise. 


New Interlining 


It’s now possible to buy by the yard 
the newest member of the All Bias 
group of Pellon fabrics, which manufac- 
turers have been using for nearly a 
year. With the trend towards “stretch” 
fabrics, this light weight bias interlining 
with its new construction will be es- 
pecially useful. Pellon #944 is now in 
yard goods departments, ready for fall 
sewing. It is 37” wide and comes in 
white or charcoal. Price, about 98¢ a 
yard. 


Big News in Plaids 

Plaid is popular. So is the chemise. It 
follows that plaid chemises are real win- 
ners for fall. Colors in winter wools are 
as gay as a country fair. Rich reddish 
browns, bitter greens, burnt oranges, 


Plaid chemise in pink, red, and orange 
made of Hanora wool fabric; by Nina. 


bright reds, brilliant blues, hot pinks, 
plum and raisin colors are boldly mixed. 
Plaids run from dainty checks to blan- 
ket-style bold designs. 


Help Your Dry Cleaner 


Garments made of wool blended with 
precious fur fibers deserve the best of 
care, so don’t handicap your cleaner 
by removing the labels. He needs to 
know what the construction is in order 
to give a fabric the proper treatment. 
Mink, beaver, muskrat—even reindeer 
hair—lend richness and a soft, velvety 
hand to wool materials, but the type of 
hair affects the dry cleaning treatment. 

Metallic yarns are also used in fab- 


Velveteen trapeze date dress by Rappi 
is embroidered all over with tiny buds. 


rics of many types for daytime or eve- 
ning wear. Most of them clean satis- 
factorily, but some require special hand- 
ling by the dry cleaner. Imporied yarns 
made of gold and silver plated copper 
filaments tend to tarnish with wear and 
dry cleaning, and some American-made 
yarns also have limitations. From some 
metallic fabrics, it is difficult, if-not im- 
possible, to remove stains because the 
reagents required to remove them may 
also cause a color change or dulling of 
the yarns. Consultation with your dry 
cleaner will prevent disappointment. 


Extended Use of Germ Resistant Fabrics 


In an ever-increasing number of ap- 
parel and non-apparel; fields, self-anti- 
septic, germ resistant fabrics are being 
adopted. Everything for babies’ diapers 
to ladies’ lingerie is receiving chemical 


“Chemette” top separates by Fligelman 
can be worn with many different blouses. 


treatment during manufacture to retard 
growth of bacteria and help prevent de- 
velopment of perspiration odors, mold, 
and mildew. The Sanitized process gives 
hese hygienic properties to any fibrous 
material (leather, paper, or fabric). The 
chemical used is a colorless, non-inflam- 
mable liquid. After application it has no 
odor, cannot be seen, and will not affect 
the finish, texture or color of any mate- 
rial, 


A Harvest of Cotton 


A report from the National Cotton 
Council says that corduroy, velveteen, 
and smooth cottons are campus favorites 
for fall. Canvas sports coats and water 
repellent velveteen coats are getting 
applause from school and college girls. 
In date dresses there are printed cor- 
duroys and printed or embroidered vel- 
veteens. In short, winter cottons are stu- 
dent favorites. 


School-Wide Good Grooming 
Program 
(Continued from page 31) 


stage, and radio star, who emphasized 
the value of good grooming and fem- 
ininity, and advised the students that 
they should “never underestimate the 
importance of being a woman.” The 
president of the student council read 
the “Code for Today’s Fair Lady” to 
the student body. 

According to Miss Evelyn Konigs- 
berg, principal of Washington Irving, 
the good grooming program was highly 
successful both from the girls’ point of 
view and from the school’s. As one 
student remarked, “We realize now that 
good grooming should be practiced all 
the time, not just when you're going 
some place special—and we've also 
learned how to be well-groomed.” 
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Have periodic check-ups! 
Good health is the very foundation of 
beautiful skin...so see your doctor for 
that annual examination, your dentist 


for a 6-month check-up and be sure. 


Get fresh air and exercise! 
Both are a big help in keeping skin clear 
(just don’t overdo the exercise part! ). 
Together, they speed up your 


circulation, tone up your whole system, 


Get 8 to 10 hours sleep! 
You're fresh as a daisy (and more 
charming, too) with a solid night’s sleep 
behind you every day. Without it, 


your skin can look as tired as you feel. 


Eat right—and on schedule! 2 
Balance your diet. Concentrate on milk, . 


lean meats and fish, vegetables and fruit 


... Skip those tempting sweets 
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and starches. And remember, regular 


elimination is very important! 


Drink plenty of water! 

8 glasses a day is the ideal number, 
but if that sounds like a lot, 
remember, you can vary it with milk 
or fruit juices and get some nutrition 


at the same time. 


‘Bathe or shower daily! 
Love that bath... because it’s so 
necessary for keeping skin clear and clean 
...particularly back and chest areas. 
_P.S. And hands of all pimples 
and blackheads. 


00d - habit - forming face ritual... 


Clean your face. with Creamy Masque! Use Creamy Masque 

on your face and neck in place of soap. It double-cleans and actually 
washes away the excess oil and grime on which blackheads, whiteheads, 
and pimples thrive. Contains hexachlorophene which suppresses 
harmful skin bacteria. 


Clear with Skin Toner! Medicare Skin Toner clears and stimulates 
your skin, gives your complexion a fresh, wide-awake glow. 


Hide, help heal with Medicated Lotion! Blemishes are 
hidden while they dry and heal under Medicated Lotion, a special 
make-up base that contains anti-bacterial hexachlorophene. 


And, for “Spot” touch-ups, carry Medicare Stick in your purse. 
Use on a clean face to cover up isolated spot or spots. 
Small, white, lipstick-size case. $1 


This Tussy 3-step Medicare kit, $2.95. Prices plus tax 
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EAUTY is more than the tilt of a nose or the shape of a 

It begins inside. People see much more than a girl’ 

They see the total person—her expression, her attitude, her 

her spirit. They see her grooming, her style of dress, and tl 

she wears her hair. If a girl can learn to put these attribu' 
in front, she won't worry about a few facial blemishes. 


A famous theatrical producer once claimed that he could 
any woman appear beautiful merely by convincing her th 
was; for she, in turn, could convince the world by her conf 
and her inner spirit of beauty. In short, behave like a beau 
you will be one, he said. Those who are in a position to inf 
teen-agers can accomplish the same thing. A youngster w: 
acne truly suffers, for she is convinced it is ruining her cl 
She thinks that this is the only thing people notice about 
those red festering blotches. She won't talk in a group bec 
directs attention to her face. She won't look anyone in tl 
She can’t bear to have anyone look at her face. She'd rath 
home and listen to records than go out where people can s 
It just isn’t fun any more to be alive. Actually, what show: 
than the acne are the destructive thoughts which are go 
inside. This is what young people should be made to undet 


KEEP THE PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 


They must learn to see that self-consciousness shows as 
as acne. So does morbid worry, and self-absorption. They 
understand that they are letting one single feature mask 
their other good assets by their own concentration on it. | 
more, emotional discouragement .and tension only aggravé 
condition. Remove worry and there is invariably a benefic 
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condition. Remove worry and there is invariably a benefici 
fect. Tell your young sufferers that they can take positive 
to help themselves. 


Acne is not fatal. No one ever dies of it. It. just makes so 
the teen-age population of this country feel like they’re ¢ 


That’s all! 


It is one of the most common of all human ailments. | 
any consolation, eight out of ten boys and girls go through ; 
tracted period when they “break out.” 


Acne can last for a blessedly short time or it can persist 
deningly into the late twenties. Like the common cold, v 
gets everyone at some time, this is a problem that has bot} 
young people since the beginning of time. And people have 
tinkering with the problem for centuries! More than a thot 
years B.C., the Chinese were smearing their faces with soy 
curd to clear up the condition. And the Indians in Central A 
ica used fungi to treat bad cases years before the word * 
biotic” entered the language. 


POSITIVE STEPS THAT WILL HELP 


To acne-ridden youngsters, it’s probably cold comfort t 
given a dictionary description of their ailment. But this is e 
tially what happens: There are millions of tiny glands and « 
nels in the skin which let the moisture and oil out. During 
lescence, these glands become overstimulated and the oil han 
in the little ducts leading from the glands to the skin surface. 
gets mixed with the fatty secretion and forms a blackhead 
flammation may develop around the blackhead and infection 
result, causing a red, fluid-filled bump. Sometimes these a 
deep that tissue is destroyed. When healing finally takes | 
craters are formed which can become permanent scars. 


The positive steps to overcome emotional and physical 
include an evaluation of one’s attitude and the use of proper: 
ication. While it is true that no specific treatment has been fi 
to cure acne for everybody, there is medication which has pr 
to be effective in numerous cases. Young people who suffer 
acne are prey to myths of all kinds and are apt to try half-b 
home remedies. It is important to use a reliable preparation. 
in stubborn cases see a doctor. A doctor can guide them medic 
Family and teachers can guide them emotional]y— so they « 
get all broken up because they're all broken out 


Photograp! by Philip €. 
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NEW 


For the Home 


Liquid Detergent 

The long famous Ivory soap is now 
available as a liquid detergent for dish- 
washing and hand washing of fine fab- 
rics. A white, opalescent liquid, the de- 
tergent is said to be extremely mild. 
A demonstration of the product showed 
that it dissolved instantly, produced bil- 
lowing suds with long staying power 
and removed grease from soiled dishes 
in a matter of seconds. 


Handsome Sterling 


Gorham’s new sterling silver design, 
“Sea Rose,” was inspired by the millions 
of beautiful roses that line our shores. 
A single carved rose rests upon a gently 


Six-piece place setting of Gorham’s “Sea 
Rose” can be used for any meal of day. 


curved crest which runs from the tip of 
the handle to its base. Each piece in the 
set can be used for every meal, the salad 
fork for fish, pie, and cakes. The dessert 
spoon is shaped for use with cereals or 
soups. 


Novel Egg Beater 


A one-handed egg beater for small 
jobs such as mixing an egg in a cup has 
been introduced by Ecko. Consisting of 

a handle and a single four-blade beater, 
’ it is operated by pushing down on the 
handle. A screw-type action spins the 
beater. On release the handle is returned 
to normal position, ready for another 
stroke. Two or three strokes will mix an 
egg or milk shake. 


Easy Pleats 


New pleating tape by Kirsch has three 
parallel rows of pockets to make length 
adjustments of draperies easier. The use 
of pleating tapes eliminates the neces- 
sity of forming and sewing pleats by 
hand. The tape is sewed to the right 
side top of the drapery panel, then 


folded over to wrong side and stitched 
down on top and sides. Special hooks 
with either long or short shanks are in- 
serted into the pockets to automatically 
form the three-part pleats. Depending 
upon the level of pocket selected, the 
drapery can be raised or lowered one- 
half to one inch. Hooks may be removed 
for dry cleaning or laundering. 


Modern Design 

An interesting and attractive design 
has been developed for the electric 
range by the Tappan Company. The 
new 40-inch four-unit electric range has 
all the appearances of a built-in model. 
It can be hung on the wall or mounted 
on base cabinets. Thus, the height can 
be adjusted to the needs of homemaker. 

Special features include two side-by- 
side ovens with glass doors that swing 
to the side when opened. Both are lined 
with chromium. One is larger than the 
other and features a rotisserie attach- 
ment. Of course, both are temperature- 
time controlled for convenience. 

Placed under the ovens are four sur- 
face cooking units mounted on a drawer- 
like platform. This slides out of view 
when not in use. In the closed position, 
the only part exposed is a solid maple 
cutting board which serves as a con- 
venient work surface. Two of the sur- 
face units feature thermostatically con- 
trolled elements. As the cooking top is 
closed, the cooking units are discon- 
nected for safety. 

A lighted control center panel is 
mounted across the top. It is used to 
control the rotisserie, top units, time 
and temperatures of the ovens, cooking 
lights, and the minute timer. 


— 
Electric range by Tappan is newly de- 
signed with high ovens, sliding units. 


coupon section. 
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Girls Enjoy Modern 
Milk Discovery; 
Teachers Enthusiastic 


For years, national surveys have 
shown that only about 1/5 of our 
teen-age girls drink as much as 
a quart of milk a day. 


Teachers have been seriously con- 
cerned about this situation, know- 
ing that even a quart of milk daily 
does not fully meet the teen-ager’s 
increased need for milk’s irreplace- 
able calcium, riboflavin and protein. 


Now, teachers everywhere report 
that a modern milk discovery from 
Carnation is proving extremely 
helpful in overcoming teen-age 
resistance to milk. 

This is Carnation Instant Nonfat 
Dry Milk—the Magic Crystals 
Instant. “Magic Crystals” make it 
fun for girls to enjoy a richer fla- 
vor nonfat milk—a Beauty Bever- 
age with far more protein, calcium 
and riboflavin than whole milk. 
Teachers say girls understand that 
this true Beauty Beverage helps 
them have beauty they want now 
—pretty teeth and skin, a slender 
figure, magnetic vitality. 

For more Beauty Beverage infor- 
mation see page 37 of the enclosed 
Co-ed. Free reprints offered in the 
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PORTABLE 


All Stainless Steel—Vacuum Insulated 
(Hot or Cold) Food, Soup, Coffee, Milk 
and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers... 
BEGIN Ww HERE 
COOKING KETTLES, 
AND COFFEE URNS, 
LEAVE OFF! 


To-day’s “*Modern’’ trend toward cen- 
tralization of food production is a move 
toward Economy, Better Quality and 
Higher Sanitary Standards. 

The development of AerVoiDs made pos- 
sible this modern concept of Mass-Feeding, 
which has now been successfully adopted 
by Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, in- 
dustrial Plants, Hotels, Caterers, Camps, 
Air Lines, Civil Defense and many other 
Governmental and Commercial feeding 
operations. 

Engineered for sanitation and ‘‘in Com- 
pliance’’ with construction requirements 
of the U.S. Public Health Service Codes. 


Write for FREE Literature Kit PHE-08 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Give teachers a “break” 
they'll love! 


AUTOMATIC 


INSTANT BEVERAGETTE 


FOR INSTANT COFFEE...TEA... 
SOUPS...HOT CHOCOLATE 


The new Cory Instant Beveragette is just 
what teachers need for beverage breaks and 
lunches. Just fill with water and plug into any 
115-volt A.C. outlet. Automatic thermostat 
keeps water piping hot. Holds one-half gal- 
lon in the glass-lined, insulated inner tank 
and a full gallon in the glass container on top. 
Water touches only glass and the nylon no- 
drip faucet. 

A “break” for you! With the Cory In- 
stant Beveragette other teachers can 
have a beverage break anytime without 
interrupting your classes. Groups meet- 
ing after school hours can serve them- 
selves without messing up your kitchen. 
So the low price is a good investment in 
staff morale and public relations. 
Special price for schools. Hundreds of 
offices, snack shops and gas stations 
have purchased Cory Instant Beverag- 
ette at the regular retail price of $49.95. 
But for schools—if you will buy direct 
by mail—Cory offers the special low 
price of $19.95. Offers such as this are 
necessarily made for a limited time only. 
So place your order as soon as possible. 
If the school budget will not permit this 
purchase now, Cory will extend the same 
price and terms to PTA or Mothers’ 
groups. 


CLIP COUPON-ORDER BLANK 


CORY CORPORATION, Dept. PHE 

3200 W. Peterson Avenue, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Gentlemen: | am enclosing check____. or money 
order for $19.95, the special school price 
for your $49.95 Cory Instant Beveragette. 
Please send the Beveragette postpaid. 


Your Title 


NEWS OF 


Foods & Nutrition 


New Uses for Agricultural Products 


To promote increased use of agricul- 
tural products, research is being made 
in the candy and confectionery fields. 
Smooth fudge, brightly colored jellies, 
dried fruit combinations, and chocolate- 
coated cranberry cordials are a few 
of the confections being tested by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the National Confectioners’ Association. 

The fudge is made with a com- 
bination of concentrated milk products 
which gives it an extra-creamy texture. 
Fruit jelly candies owe their full, rich 
flavor to a new research-developed 
process for preparing flavor essences. 


Meat loaf, sauce, peas, mashed potatoes 
in frozen meat loaf dinner by Swanson. 


USDA researchers have developed a 
method in which these compounds are 
evaporated, concentrated, and con- 
densed to produce an essence that gives 
fresh fruit flavor to beverages, preserves, 
candies, and other products. New jel- 
lied confections contain prunes, peach- 
es, apricots, pineapples, figs, apples, or 
dates. These delicacies will increase the 
consumption of dried fruits. 


Meat Loaf Frozen Dinner 


A new heat-and-serve product that 
should find ready acceptance is the 
Swanson TV Frozen Meat Loaf Dinner. 
The 1l-ounce dinner includes a gener- 
ous slice of meat loaf with tomato 
sauce, green peas, and mashed potatoes. 
It can go from freezer to table in less 
than half an hour. 


How Many Men Cook? 


Would you hazard a guess as to how 
many men cook? What they cook? How. 
many read articles on cooking? Well, 
the Borden Company polled 700 mid- 
dle-class married males in all parts of 
the country and they have the facts. 
Seventy-one per cent cook at one time 
or another. Sixty-four per cent cook 


out-of-doors. Only 19 per cent of the 
men follow recipes, prefering to ex- 
periment. However, 71 per cent read 
recipes and articles on cooking. 


What Makes Good Coffee? 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Coffee Brewing Institute 
have conducted research on what makes 
a good cup of coffee. They discovered 
that the quality of the water is not 
important in brewing good coffee. Min- 
eral impurities were added to distilled 
water until the taste became obvious. 
Then that water was used to make 
coffee. It tasted perfectly fine. How- 
ever, coffee cannot mask the staleness 
of water. Freshly drawn water should 
always be used. Coffee should be fresh 
and made in a clean coffeemaker—never 


boiled. 


More Meats for Baby 


Today’s babies are well fed. Four 
varieties of Heinz High Meat Dinners 
are now available in both strained and 
junior form —beef with vegetables, 
chicken with vegetables, veal with veg- 
etables, and ham with vegetables. The 
Heinz Company says they are designed 
to be the “mainstays in an entire meal” 
for babies and toddlers, tripling the 
amount of meat usually found in baby 


foods. 


Pretty Peanut Party 


A favorite spread of the American: 
family put on new party dresses for 
food editors recently. At a press dinner, 
given by the Alabama Peanut Producers 
Association, six hors d'oeuvres, each fea- 
turing peanut butter, were introduced. 


Meat balls, cocktail dip, three spreads, 
and biscuits, made with peanut butter. 
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Recipes are free from Farley Manning 
Associates, 342 Madison Avenue, N.Y., 
N.Y. 


Three-Cereal Protein Flakes 


A combination of wheat, corn, and 
oats with milk protein makes Hi-Pro, 
the new dry cereal produced by Gen- 


‘eral Mills, Inc., noteworthy from the 


nutrition standpoint. It boasts no less 
han 10 essential vitamins and minerals, 
offering an important contribution to 
the diet. 


One-Minute Mashed Potatoes 


After extensive testing the R. T. 
French Company has put its Instant 
Mashed Potato Mix into national dis- 
ribution. This product is made from 
Idaho potatoes and is a fine free-flowing 
powder. When mixed with milk or 
water it makes fluffy mashed potatoes. 


’ It can also be used in baking as a 
lour substitute. A seven-ounce package 
‘ retails for 35 cents. 


Handy Food Guide 
A daily food guide has been prepared 
by the Institute of Home Economics 


of the Agricultural Research Service. 
The leaflet Food for Fitness costs five 


cents. Write to the Superintendent of | 


Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. ' 


Rice Krispie Delights, one of the eight 
ready-to-eat cereal recipes by Kellogg. 


Instant Chicken Bouillon 


‘A new product, making the fifth in 
the line, has been introduced by the 
American Kitchen Products Company. 
It is Steero Instant Chicken Bc uillon 
which went into national distribution 
last month after more than a year of 
market testing. The bouillon comes in 
granulated “flavor bits” which dissolve 
instantly and which are easily spooned 
for accurate measurement. The product 
is packaged in 2% ounce glass jars; 
sells for about 33 cents. 


Canadian Fish “‘Acronized” 


The Canadian government has 
cleared the use of the antibiotic process 
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Acronize to halt the growth of bacteria 
responsible for the deterioration of fish 
from the time it is caught to the time 
it reaches the consumer. 

Fish thus treated will keep fresh for 
at least a week longer than is possible 
with ordinary refrigeration. Canadian 
fishermen report that an estimated $25,- 
000,000 worth of fish were spoiled by 
bacteria last year. 


Easy Party Treats 


For informal get-togethers and for 
snacks at any time the Kellogg Com- 
pany has developed some quick, easy- 
to-make party foods which should please 
teen-agers and adults alike. Called 
Timely Treats their eight-page brochure 
offers 11 recipes that will be welcome 
“around the clock.” Write to the De- 
partment of Home Economics Services, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 


Pre-cooked Rice Product 


Aneasy-to-prepare, pre-cooked, canned 
rice has been developed by the Western 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Market-tested in California, 
the product, called Instant Rice, found 
ready acceptance. About 8,000 cans 
were sold during a 19-week test. 


(Continued on page 64) 


Welcome lesson... 


PINEAPPLE 
MAKES A HEARTY 


PARTY DISH 


Two points to stress: (1) Some parties 
(After-the-Game, for example) call for 


hearty food, and (2) Pineapple gives | 


this dish a glamorous look and flavor 
—both important in party food. The 
recipe also shows the ease.of using 
Canned Pineapple, 
and the convenience 
of having several 
cans on hand. 


SPECIAL 
QUERY! 


Have you ordered the Pineapple Teach- 
ers’ Kit “Creating Party Plans’’? It's 


- colorful, packed with facts and ideas, 


and FREE! Use coupon on page 63 or 
write Pineapple Growers Association, 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 5. 


1 #1 can vacuum packed 
(or 3 cups cooked) sweet 
potatoes, cubed 

2 tablespoons salad oil 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Y_ teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon sugar 
VY, teaspoon onion salt 


lettuce leaves. 


2 tablespoons pineapple syrup 


Cube potatoes, mix next 7 ingredients together and pour over 
potatoes. Mix well. Let stand 30 minutes or more. Add remaining 
ingredients, toss lightly. (Add extra salt, to taste.) Serve on crisp 


PINEAPPLE SWEET POTATO SALAD ° 


V4 teaspoon nutmeg 

¥%, cup celery, sliced 

2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper or 
pimiento 

#211 can, 1 cup drained 
pineapple tidbits 

2 tablespoons sliced 
almonds (if desired) 
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New Books 


Living in Families, by Movie Sre- 
vENS SMART and Coox Smarr, 
433 pp., $3.96, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Beautifully written and _ illustrated, 
this text will be cherished by students 
who are studying family relations. Edu- 
cators, too, will find this a delightful 
and useful book. The material is edu- 
cationally sound and written at the 


correct reading level for high school 
students. 

Well organized, it is divided into five 
units. These deal with understanding 
the family, personal development, mar- 
riage, homelife, and families living in 
a changing world. Each chapter is con- 
cluded with a brief review. A list of 
check-up questions enables the student 
to evaluate his progress. 


Let's Decorate, by Sytvia P. Paurey, 
164 pp., $5.95. Order from Let’s Deco- 
rate, 520 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A handsome book with three dis- 
tinctive features. These include a series 


It’s NEW 


IN HOME 
CLEANING 


DACRON DUST MOP 


INSTANT-ACTION SOCKET LETS IT 
GO AFTER DUST LIKE SOMETHING 
ALIVE...SAVES STEPS, SAVES TIME 


Be among the first to demonstrate O-Cedar’s new 
Spin-about dust mop made from 100% virgin dacron. 
Dacron, the modern miracle fibre that attracts dust 
like magic, wears longer, and retains its shape even 
after repeated washing. Spin-about is 17’ wide to 
cover more floor area, speed dusting. Pad also fea- 
tures snap buttons for easy removal. Instant action 
socket adjusts = to any position for easy dusting 


of hard-to-reac 


places. Order your O-Cedar Spin- 
about dacron mop today. 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 61 
O-CEDAR 
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CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
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of articles on various aspects of interior 
decorating. Written by experts in the 
field, these articles cover the selection 
of fabrics, accessories, and furnishings, 
the planning of rooms, closets, and 
bathrooms. In the center of the book 
are a thousand scale-drawn units of 
furnishings for use in room planning. 
Black and white photographs of room 
arrangements in all periods and modes 
complete the presentation: The book 
is useful as a text in home furnishings 
courses or for personal use. 


Tailoring, by ALLYNE Bane, 253 pp.., 
7.50. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Although this is claimed to be a non- 
technical book for the woman making 
the first suit or coat, it seems to be 
more of a text book that must be closely 
studied. There is excellent information 
in this book, but it is for the advanced 
student rather than the homemaker. 
Many sketches are keyed to the copy 
with numerals without captions so that 
one has to read through the text before 
identifying the sketch. 

All the intricate details of tailoring 
are included and described very well. 
It is a good book on tailoring tech- 
niques that requires careful study. 


The Art of Flower and Foliage Ar- 
rangement, by ANN Hono Rutt, 248 
pp., $5.95. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

The author shows how the basic art 
principles of proportion, balance, dom- 
inance, and rhythm can be applied to 
flower arranging. She then develops 
these principles into all types of ar- 
rangements. The preparation of plant 
materials, selection of containers, and 
the mechanics of flower arranging are 
important parts of this book. A final 
chapter discusses the techniques of ex- 
hibiting and judging floral arrange- 
ments. Almost 100 photographs are 
used to illustrate the book. 


The All Italian Cook Book, by WuL- 
MA Rerva Lasasso, 268 pp., $4.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

A fine collection of recipes from every 
region in Italy. Included are many 
dishes that will not be found on the 
menus of local Italian restaurants. In- 
gredients are readily available in most 
markets and directions call for standard 
procedures. Measurements and temper- 
atures of oven are also standard. 

Helpful features include explanations 
of the order of the meal, descriptions 
of seasoning, cheeses, and pastas. Where 
necessary the author gives the Italian 
name, pronunciation help, and the Eng- 
lish name. All recipe titles are in Italian 
and English. Each recipe is identified 
by region. A map in the front of the 
book shows the location of each region 
in Italy. 
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We Strive for World Unity 
(Continued from page 19) 


dean of the State Normal School in Home Economics, 
Stabbeck, Norway, said that, “The target of home- 
making education—common to all countries—is to facili- 
tate the training of efficient homemakers who can 
manage and foster a healthy family which is intellec- 
tually, physically, and socially sound.” 

She recommended that homemaking education be 
begun at an earlier age and that it include both boys 
and girls. “The fact that it takes two equals for the 
joint creation of a home should be stressed.” 

Touching on some of the teacher’s problems of moti- 
vating students, Miss Akre commented that modern 
people are not good listeners. “We are overfed with 
sound .. . we are weary of hearing because our oppor- 
tunities of hearing are excessive . .. we often listen, 
but not so that we assimilate the words, digest them, 
and store the knowledge they convey.” 


Research 

Following the reading of Miss Akre’s paper, Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of the Institute of Home 
Economics in the U.:S. Department of Agriculture, 
described the role of research in obtaining fundamental 
data upon which to build home economics teaching, 
extension service, and other programs. 

Commenting on the broad field covered by home 
economics research, she said that it includes the deter- 
mination of: ; 

1. The basic needs and wants of people. 

2. The relative utility and economy of goods and 
services that can satisfy these wants. 

3. Principles and technical knowledge on which 
families may make decisions as to wise use of time, 
money, and other resources. 


4. Attitudes and motivations of people and laws of - 


learning which are involved in the adoption of new 
or modified ideas, concepts, and practices which would 
‘help promote better home and family living. 

Describing examples of successful research in home 
‘ economics, Dr. Stiebeling cited the work in food and 
nutrition where home economists and other researchers 
have worked together to investigate the nutritive prop- 
erties of all important and commonly. used foods, to 
study the nutritional status of people and the human 
requirements for nutrients. 

She told of work in recipe development, clothing 
anc textiles, budgeting, and housing. She pointed out 
that despite modern conveniences, the work load of 
young mothers is excessively high. There is need for 
research on such topics as use of time and management 
principles. “Results of some recent surveys suggest 
that family life would benefit if homemakers had an 
understanding of, and education in, efficiency man- 
agement. Research can and should provide home- 
makers with principles for effective work procedures 
and with better bases for making intelligent decisions 
regarding use of time, energy, and funds.” 

Calling for an effective network of adult education 
throughout the world, Miss Pergrouhi Najarian, an 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago. Iilinois 


Please send me, without charge: ( ) New 32-page recipe 
booklet, Calorie-seving Recipes with Sucaryl. (If you 
desire more than one copy, indicate how many .) 
( )Two sample bottles of Sucary! tablets. 


Name 


(please print) 
School or Organization 


Address 


City Zone State. 
100 Oct. 58 PHE 


FREE CARNATION INSTANT BEAUTY BEVERAGE REPRINTS 


Mary Blake, Carnation Company 
Dept. ED-108, Los Angeles 19, California 


Please send me FREE reprints of the Instant Beauty Beverage 
announcement which details the health, beauty and vitality benefits to be gained 
from this new milk discovery. 


Name 
(please print) 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 


128 Oct. 58 PHE 


Jane Ashley, Dept. 0-10 


Box 1680 Church Street Post Office 
New York 46, New York 


Please send me __.______ copies of your combination offer: 
“Starch the Quick and Easy Way” and “Timely Starching Tips for Teenagers.” 


Teacher's Name 


School or Organization 


School or Office Address 


City Zone State 
140 Oct. 58 PHE 


Cory Corporation 


Advertising Department 
3200 W. Peterson 


Please send me complete literature on Cory appliances. 


Teacher's Name 


( please print) 
School or Organization 
School or Office Address 


City Zone State 
129 Oct. 58 PHE 


Frigidaire Teaching Plus 
Frigidaire Division 


300 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me full information on your special discount plan for schools.— 
Also information on your new “59"" Washers and Dryers. 


(please print) 


City 
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assistant professor at the American University of 
Beirut, Lebanon, said, “That there are common needs 
in the West and East rooted in expanded economics 
through greater industrialization and its effect in 
d changing values, patterns of family life, the status of 
Oo-e men and women and children. Differences in needs 
become manifest in relation to the traditions of dif- 
ferent countries, and the degree and pace of indus- 
trialization.” 


is the first and only Adult Education 


magazine expressly Miss Najarian discussed programs of adult educa- 
tion, including both urban and rural extension. Many 
designed for the countries, i said, recognize that rural people are 
probably the country’s greatest underdeveloped natu- 
ral resource. However, the rapidly changing economic 
in your classes. and social conditions, and a low educational level of 

many urban adults mean that cities, too, need pro- 
grams of education for adults. 

Describing the postwar reorganization of the edu- 
cational system in Japan, Miss Chiyono Matusuhima 
said that a broader concept of education for home- 
making has resulted in improvement of facilities and 
equipment for the homemaking laboratories. Univer- 


home economics students 


Each issue is written 


sities have added home economics to the curriculums, 

to appeal 3 but now these graduates are being confronted with 
to teen-age interests neat unemployment problems, especially in teaching posi- 
om tions. There is no teacher shortage in Japan, therefore, 

each specifically prepared trained women are now entering administrative work, 


extension service, dietetics, and research. 


to enrich and up-date . Home economics in India has opened many careers 


to working women, reported Mrs. B. Tara Bai, director 


the homemaking program of the Lady Irwin College of. Home Science in New 
in junior and senior high. Delhi. “Home science, which was first introduced in 


education as a means of ensuring good health in the 
home, has changed its objectives to some extent to 
meet the needs of the generation. With progress in 


Do the girls in your class education, the number of schools and colleges have 


increased steadily and home economics has had an 
receive each issue? important place in the curriculums of these educa- 
tional institutions. The demand for teachers is far 
greater than the supply. Food and allied industrial 
More than 300,000 teen-age firms want home scientists for research and publicity; 
hospitals require dietitians, hostels need superintend- 


home economics students ents, and businessmen want interior decorators. “Home 

. sciences in India has a bright future, but the sphere 
now subscribe! where the home scientist is in greatest demand is in 
the home. Young men are happy to share their future 
with young women who have been trained in the 
subject.” 

At another meeting, the acting president of the 
International ‘Federation of Home Economics, . Miss 
Just fill out coupons Isobel S. Gibson, principal of Glasgow and West of 
and mail them today to: Scotland College of Domestic Science, commented on 
the wide range of professions for home economists. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS “The value of their function as dietitians, and institu- 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED tional managers is increasingly recognized and the 


home economist in industry has a special contribution 

33 West 42nd Street of her own to make to a scientific age. By her under- 

New York 36, New York standings of science and also of the needs of the home 

she provides a line between the rapid advances in pure 

science and their useful application in commodities, 
appliances, and foods. 
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Other Events 


Throughout the week, our foreign visitors were 
given opportunities to learn about the way of life on 
the North American continent. Special programs of 
music and dancing were presented to acquaint the 
delegates with our native culture. Home economists in 
and about Washington invited the foreign delegates 
to their homes for dinner and conversation. Special 
trips were arranged to various areas in Washington. 

Certainly all home economists benefited from this 
congress, A closer union, better understanding, and 
the desire to help each other plan more useful pro- 
grams were the result of these meetings. 

At the closing session, Miss Gibson was named pres- 
ident of the International Federation of Home Econ- 
omists. Miss Gibson, who presided during the congress 
as acting president, will serve for the next two years. 
She will complete the unexpired term of the former 
president who resigned, but she declined to accept the 
full five-year term. Miss Marjorie Kennish, of Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, will 
serve as vice-president. The next congress will be held 
in Paris in 1963. 


Cooking with Soup 
(Continued from page 34) 


Curried Shrimp 
1 cup milk 
2 cans condensed cream of celery soup, undiluted 
1 tsp. curry powder 
4 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. lemon juice 
1% Ibs. green shrimp, cooked (34 Ib. cleaned) 


Blend milk with soup. Add curry and remaining ingre- 
dients; simmer 10 minutes. Serve over hot, cooked rice, 
Makes 6 servings. 


Pinwheel Loaf 


1 pkg. beef vegetable soup mix with noodles 
1% cups water 

3 cups biscuit mix 

1 Ib. ground meat 

1 pkg. onion soup mix 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

2 tbs. milk 

14 tsp. marjoram, finely powdered 


Combine beef vegetable soup, mix with water and cook 
according to directions on package. Strain noodles from 
soup and reserve for filling. Mix 1 cup soup liquid with 
biscuit mix and stir until all particles are just moistened. 
Roll out into an oblong 12” x 16” using a lightly floured 
board and rolling pin. Cook ground meat and combine 
with onion soup mix, noodles strained from soup, egg, 
milk, and marjoram. Spread this filling over the dough 
and roll up like a jelly roll. Seal ends and place on a well 
greased cookie sheet. Bake at 375° F. for 25 minutes or 
until top of loaf is golden brown. To serve, cut in 1” slices. 


Individual Chicken Casserole 
1 medium onion, chopped 
2 ths. butter or margarine 
1 can (10% oz.) condensed cream of chicken soup 
1 cup diced cooked chicken 


(Continued on page 58) 
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SIMON and SCHUSTER, INC. 
Educational Division 
136 West 52nd Street 

New York 9, New York 


PHE 57 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 


COPY OF Betty 
GOOD and EASY COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more copies of “Geod and 
Easy,” you will receive your own desk copy 
without charge. 
Please send me_ of 
Crocker’s Good and Basy Cook at $. 
copy plus postage. If order is for 10 or more, 
Pill receive an extra copy FREE. 


Name a Positi 


Address__ 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
School Dept. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


City 
164 Oct. 58 PHE 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Betty 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more Text Editions at $2.88 
you will receive your own desk copy without 
charge. 

Please send me________copies of the Text 
Edition of Betty Crocker’s ro Cook Book, 
at S208 pee y plus postage. If order is for 10 
or more, I cal tasahes an extra copy 


Paciti 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 
166 Oct. 58 PHE 


Chocker FILM LENDING LIBRARY 
Genera! Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 


Please send me 
SHOWING on short-term loan 


*“‘Beautiful Cakes’’ Filmstrip for rarer 
basis 


lst choice date 


2nd choice date 


Zone 


Automatic Saucepan 


Name 


_> | wish to purchase the filmstrip at $5.00 


167 Oct. 58 PHE 


Portable Appliance Dept. 
General Electric Company 
Box P 14, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me information on the following: 


162 Oct. 58 PHE 


Automatic Skillec 


(J Other General Electric Portable Appliances. (New Spray, Steam & Dry Iron, 
Portable Iron, Standard Mixer, Portable Mixer, Rotisserie-Oven, Automatic 
Coffee Makers, Automatic Grill and Waffle Baker, Toaster, Toaster-R-Oven.) 

I understand SPECIAL, LOW EDUCATIONAL PRICES sent to me are for 

appliances to be used in classrooms and demonstrations only. 


School or Organization 


Address. 


City 


Zone. State 


Kay Kellogg 
Kellogg Company 


and Special K.” 


Name 


Dept. PHE 1058, Battie Creek, Michigan 
Please send me a copy of the Kellogg’s booklet, “Common Sense, Nutrition 
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NOW 


is the time 


to order 


your 


TEACHING AIDS 


Just fill out 


the coupons offering 


the material 


you would like 


and mail today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Cooking with Soup 
(Continued from page 57) 


% cup milk 
cup cooked peas 
Pastry—enough for a 2-crust pie 


For filling: Cook onion in butter until soft; blend with 
rest of ingredients. 

For crust: Roll pastry; cut into 4 squares; fit into 4 small 
baking dishes. Pour filling in; fold corners of crust over 
filling. Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) about 20 minutes or 
until crust is browned. Makes 4 servings. 


Ham-Asparagus Stacks 


4 slices bread 

1 ths. butter or margarine 

1 tsp. prepared mustard 

4 thin slices ham 

16 asparagus spears, cooked (1-lb. can,  @ecined) 

1 can (10% oz.) condensed cream of mushroom 
soup 


Spread bread with butter and mustard; toast in broiler. 
Meanwhile, lightly brown ham in skillet; place on toasted 
bread. Heat asparagus and soup together in same skillet; 
arrange on ham. Makes 4 servings. . 


Broccoli Divine 


1 large bunch broccoli (or two 10-o0z. packages 
frozen), cooked and drained 

1 can (10% oz.) condensed cream of celery soup 

cup milk 

4 cup shredded sharp Cheddar cheese 

% cup buttered bread crumbs 


Place broccoli in shallow baking dish (10” x 6” x 2”). 
Blend soup, milk, cheese; pour over broccoli. Top with 
buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) about 
30 minutes or until bubbling. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Chicken Chowder 
1 can (10% oz.) condensed chicken gumbo soup 
1 can (10% oz.) condensed chicken noodle up . 
2 soup cans water 


In saucepan, combine soups and water. Heat, stirring 
now and then. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


Seafood Thermidor 
(Not Pictured ) 


can (4 ounces) sliced mushrooms, drained 
ths. butter or margarine 
cup diced cooked lobster 
can (10 ounces) frozen condensed cream of 
shrimp soup 
% cup milk 
% tsp. dry mustard 
Dash cayenne pepper 
Grated Parmesan cheese 
Paprika 


Brown mushrooms in butter in pan. Add lobster and cook 
a few minutes. Stir in soup, milk, mustard, and cayenne. 
Heat slowly. Stir often until soup is thawed. Spoon lobster 
mixture into three baking dishes. Sprinkle cheese and 
paprika on top, Bake in hot oven (400° F.) about 15 
minutes, 
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KNOX INTERNATIONAL CHEF’S TOUR CONTEST 
Educational Department 

Knox Gelatine Co., Box PE-33E 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please mail me 1 copy of the Contest Description-and-Rules Bulletin and entry 
form, as described on Page 41. 


Successful Buying 
(Continued from page 25) 


of place by contrast. Betty and Bob bought two very 
old Japanese theatrical prints and had them matted in 
pongee matting and planned the colors for their room 
around these very decorative prints. These set the tone 
for the entire apartment and the color continuity 
which unified the decorative plan was then carried into 
adjoining rooms. Oyster white, blue green, rich brown, 
and black were the colors which reappeared through- 
out the apartment to give color unity. 

The word “consistent” was the keynote of their en- 
tire apartment. Everything made one beautifully inte- 
grated whole. There was nothing too rich or preten- 
tious for the simplicity and honesty that one felt in all 
of their selections. 

What went on before Betty and Bob made their 
decisions? Betty studied home furnishings at UCLA. 

Part of the third floor of the home economics build- 
ing at UCLA is a laboratory for studying home fur- 
nishings. Since a large percentage of our family income 
goes into furnishing and operating our homes, the time 
we take improving our buymanship is very worthwhile. 
Buying furnishings, unlike buying food and clothing, 
can be deferred. It is easier to get along on a half- 
furnished house than on a half-filled stomach. That is 
why UCLA home economists stress the importance of 
quality, advising students to stretch out their pur- 
chases two, three, or five years, if necessary, in order 
to get the best merchandise they can afford. 

A second maxim is to buy the best construction in a 
simple construction rather than a cheap quality in 
expensive construction. Students have a chance to ex- 
amine construction of various types; a good quality 
upholstered chair that uses nine to twelve heavy-grade 
steel coil springs; a chair with good steel flat spring, 
-and a chair with webbing. They look behind exposed 
surfaces and underneath them to examine the joints: 
dowel, mortise and tenon, dovetailed, cornerblocked. 
Drawer pulls and other hardware should be toned 
down to be in harmony with the subtle finish of the 
woods. Students check on the finish of the wood in a 
good: light to see if it is free from rough spots and 
whether it will scratch easily. A good finish has been 
given successive rubbings so that it has a satin gloss 
rather than the shine of new varnish. 

Upholstery fabrics of ‘every weave and fiber are dis- 
cussed including fabrics appropriate for traditional 
rooms as well as for contemporary interiors. The dura- 
bility of upholstery fabric depends upon the fiber used 
and upon the closeness of the weave. Textured fabrics 


Name 


(please print) 
School Class. 


Address 


198 Oct. 58 PHE 


Filmstrips on Free Loan! 


Money Management Institute of Somes’ 
Household Finance Corporation 


Dept. P-10-58, Prudential Pleza 
Chicago 1, 


Please send the filmstrip lectures checked below. I have listed exact dates when 
I plan to use them. (Please allow at least one month’s advance notice.) I will 
pay return postage. 
Date Alternate 
Wanted Date 
A New Look at Budgeting 
(18 min.—-color) 
Your Money’s Worth in 
Shopping (16 min.—color) 
Make Sense with Your Clothing 
Dollar (20 min.—color) 
How to Stretch Your Food 
Dollars (27 min.—color) 
How to Use Consumer Credit 
Wisely (28 min.—b/w) 


Name. 


(please print) 
Address 


School or Organization 


180 Oct. 58 PHE 


Fun-to-make Recipes Pree! 


Kraft Foods 


Consumer Service Department 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send me — copies of your free booklet, “Kraft Miniature Marsh- 
mallows—Recipes for Cooking, Salads, Desserts.” 


are given much emphasis in today’s interiors; we un- (please print) 


derstate pattern and emphasize natural textures. 
Tweeds, homespuns, and primitive linen textures which 
stand so well on their own merit are compared with 
satins, damasks, brocades, and brocatelles of tradi- 
tional eighteenth-century rooms. The invisible slip 
covers applied as silicone finishes or fluorocarbon fin- 
ishes for soi] resistance are important considerations 
for light colored upholstery fabrics... 
Students examine rugs of various qualities and types 


(Continued on page 60) 
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of construction and learn that density is a better indi- 
cation of quality and durability than the higher pile 
alone. Each type is now sold in several grades so the 
students compare pile lengths and density as well as 
comparing flat weaves with pile weaves in terms of 
cost. The newer rug fibers such as Acrilan and Saran 
are compared with wool qualities. _ 
In a study of window-treatments students learn to © 


calculate yardage requirements for specific rooms. 
CHOOSE YOU R They make decisions on room problems in terms of 
exposure, sun and light control, and then decide on - 
fabric characteristics desired. They compare the ad- 
TEAC H | N G Al DS vantages of Fortisan, nylon, Dacron, and Fiberglas for 
cost and care as well as resistance to sun deterioration. 
We show how ten-foot width grainy-textured cottons 
from this special may be used sideways using the width for the length 
to simplify making draperies for full-length windows. 
s Gauzy textures are compared with the denser textures 
business- sponsored for light control and effect on size of the room. Students 
do much experimenting, pulling together textures and 
- . colors for rug, drapery, and upholstery which are con- 
teaching aids sistent. Do the textures suggest informal or country 
living or sophosticated formal qualities? 

° The importance of buying subtle colors to use with 
section brighter accents is stressed. The soft muted colors are 
‘ shown in relation to the possibilities for enlarging 
space. Vibrant colors such as blue, cerise, and purple 
accents in a room done largely in white or off-white 
are sparkling and gay for lively, joyous living. The 

. effects of cool colors are compared with the warm 
materials “ee earth tones in relation to wood colors as well as wall, 
curtain, and carpet colors. 

All of this time the student is judging good design 
from this whole world of objects to choose from. She 


on Audio-visual 


CUT OUT grows in sensitivity to the quality of honest beauty 
that delights modern eyes and belongs in modern 
AND MAIL living. She arranges tablewares which to her seem 


compatible in texture, line, and color. She grows in 
YOUR COUPONS assuredness in mixing blues and greens, or rich warm 
colors into lovely creative table settings. 

One sees anything disguised as a lamp these days! 


TODAY The strength and character of a straight-forward lamp, 
good because it is immensely satisfying in terms of 
TO: functional light and honest design, is what we want 


students to remember. 

The fusion of many elements into one integrated 
and satisfying whole; this is our message to students 
who will soon furnish their own homes. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED How to Make Display Rack 


A floor to ceiling wall rack is used to show home . 


33 West 42nd St , furnishing fabrics in the classroom. Fabric textures 
and colors are dramatically displayed. The array of 
New York 36, New York fabrics makes the study of color combinations particu- 


larly exciting. 

The rack is built from seven vertical strips of wood, 
one inch by one and a half inches. Holes are drilled 
every eight inches in the vertical strips and heavy cord 
laced through the holes. The rack is not only a good 
teaching tool but makes a handsome wall decoration. 
Displays of this type are used in decorator’s shops and 
wholesale show rooms. 
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Let’s Train Better Baby Sitters 
(Continued from page 23) 


for relaxed eating—no exciting games before meals. 


_ Have a little fun—don’t overdo it.” 


The baby sitter is expected to care for all the physi- 
cal needs of the small child and must be adept in 
keeping her young friend comfortable at all times. 
Here the best procedure will be demonstrations by 
the teacher, a nurse, or best of all, a young mother.“ 
The lessons should include bathing the baby, chang- 


ing diapers, holding and dressing the baby. Before and 


after the learning process, reading and jotting down 
practical ideas are the best means of making the new 
learnings more permanent.” Two excellent charts on 
child care present picture stories with explanatory 
script, published by Johnson & Johnson and The 
Mennen Company. 

The most common cause of difficulty and discour- 
agement in the care of young children is ignorance of 


‘basic behavior patterns. The greatest aid within the 
‘grasp of a ninth grader is the understanding of the 
fundamental needs of every person . . . the desire to . 


be noticed; the desire for adventure; the need for affec- 


tion and love and the need for security.’* All of these 


she can and must allow the child to enjoy. 

The simplest way to a child’s heart and to a suc- 
cessful career as a baby sitter is through story-telling, 
reading stories, and playing with him. While learning 
the fundamentals of storytelling have some members 


of the class tell stories to small children while the 


other. members observe and mark a check-list. 


What Makes a Good Storyteller 


The good storyteller must be aware of the fact that 
age level, intellectual development, and the interest 
span of his listeners must be considered. He must 
always be alert to the first signs of restlessness, lack 


of attention, and noise-making. He will either begin a. 


different type of story to recapture their interest, or 


perhaps start a game." Too, the good storyteller will 


not only ask questions of his hearers, but will welcome 
any and all questions about the story. 

There are numerous books of children’s stories avail- 
able for every age and interest. The baby sitter who 
reads well for the child will have a minimum of prob- 
lems. Play is essential to the physical, mental, and 


‘social growth of the child."* Play is as varied as the 


people involved, the hours in the day, and the months 
in the year. The baby sitter must be prepared to meet 


all these changes with a large store of ideas and sug- — 


gestions for bright days or dull, indoors or outdoors, 
summer or winter, holidays, or holy days, if she wants 
to be efficient, reliable, well-loved, and employed. 


Summary 
In this paper I have attempted to suggest tech- 
niques and materials that will help in the training of 
better baby sitters. This isnot an exhaustive study, but 
an. impetus for the teacher who plans to take action 
and needs a starting point. The ‘inner conviction, the 
desire to help others, and her own experiences and 
(Continued on page 62) 
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FREE TEACHER’S PACKET FROM LIBBY’S 
Dept. of Home Economics, Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me a free teacher's packet containing “The Art of Salad Making”— 
a 6-piece leaflet of basic information on salads, 19 illustrations, $44" x 11”, 
punched for notebooks. “Today’s Canned Foods”—a teacher's manual, plus sug- 
gested lesson plans, assorted descriptive labels, and an order blank for free 
student copies of “The Art of Salad Making.” 
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School or Organization__ 


Zone State 


Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 
1133-20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


208 Oct. 58 PHE 


Please send free materials about canned foods for __——_______ students. 
(please print) 
Jr. HS HS. College____ 
Zone State 


National Turkey Federation 

Mount Morris, Illinois 

(C Please send FREE copy of Teacher's Guide, Eat Turkey—Feel Perky. 
(Additional copies ten cents each.) 

(CD Send filmstrip and printed commentary on a ten day loan basis for 


224 Oct. 58 PHE 


(0 Send companion record, if available. (Printed Commentary may be used 
in liew of record.) 


(please print) 


Zone State 


r 

American-Marietta Co. 
2246 West 49th Street 

Chicago 9, Ilinois 


Please send Dacron dust mop—Regular $3.95 value for $2.63. 
0 Yellow C) Check enclosed 
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(please print) 


Zone State 


Ann Pillsbury’s Tasty Talk 
Box 409, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me my free copy of the Tasty Talk Booklet. Be oh 
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(please print) 


Zone State 


booklets for classroom distribution, 


10 for 25 cents. 
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Let's Train Better Baby Sitters 
(Continued from page 61) 


initiative are her strongest allies and will suggest addi- 
tional ways and means for the effective training of the 
girls in her classes to be the best parent helpers. 


MANY OF TH ESE ' Marion Lowndes, A Manual for Baby Sitters (Boston: 


Little, Brown and Company, 1949), p. 5. 
?“Training Baby Sitters,” What’s New in Home Eco- 


nomics (February, 1955). p. 136 
COUPONS ARE deo 
‘“This Business of Baby Sitting,” Co-ed, 1 (February, 


1956). 20. 
‘“Toddler-Tending Today?” Co-ed, 1 (April. 1956), 17. 


® Ibid, p. 23 
exclusive WITH Roslyn B. Polisar, “The Toddler's Day,” Forecast, 72 


(May. 1956), 6, 7 
§ Dr. Louise Fernandez, “For Adults in a Child's World,” 


Forecast, 71 (May. 1955). 6, 7 
*Dr. Henrietta Fleck, “Feeding Babies and Children,” 


Forecast, 71 (May. 1955). 6. 7 
¢ Anna K. Banks, “What to Expect from Children.” Prac- 


tical Home Economics, 33 (September, 1954). 40, 41: 89. 
HOME 11 Smart, op. cit., pp 4-54: pp. 182-220 
2 L. Baxter, M. Justin, and L. Rust, Our Home and Family 
(Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1951), pp. 95-97 
“Catering to the Younger Set.” Co-ed, 2 ‘April, 1957), 


18 
ECONOMICS 14 Esther Kimmel, “Teens Like to Care for Baby.” Fore- 


cast, 73 (May, 1957), 9 
‘5 Carlotta C. Greer. Your Home and You (Boston: Allyn 


and Bacon, 1952), pp. 265-273 
| EACHER 16 Mildred G. Silver, Fern and Ryan, Foundations for 


Living (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., 
1943). p. 563. 
Ella B. Lopez. “A. Study of Children’s Literature,” 


EDI | ION OF What's New in Home Economics? (January, 1953), 40, 
41. : 


18 L. Baxter, M. Justin, and L. Rust, Sharing Family Living 
(Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1951). pp. 210-213. . 


CO-ED Editor's note: Other articles which have appeared in 


Practical and Co-ed will be helptul. 


“Baby Sitting,” Practical (April, 1955), p. 10. 

4 “Food for the Budding Gourmet,” Practical (April, 1956), 
p. 18 

: “Make It Fun,’ Co-ed (October, 1956). p. 20. 

“Mind Your Baby-Sitting Business,” Co-ed (February, 
1957), p. 23. 

“Introducing Solid Foods,” Practical (April, 1957), p. 26. 

“First Aid for Baby (Sitters), Co-ed (September, 1957), 
p. 21. 

“What Every Baby Sitter Should Know,” Co-ed (No- 


BE SURE vember. 1957), p. 20. 


“Tricks of the Trade,” Co-ed (February, 1958), p. 20. 


TO FILL OUT “Strictly for Sitters,” Co-ed (September, 1958), p. 22. 


“Are You Teaching Child Care?” A roundup and review 
N of booklets, films and filmstrips in the child care field, 
EACH CcCoOUuUPO Practical (February, 1958), p. 44 . 


COMPLETELY. 


Novel Teaching Device 


Send to: Whether pretending they are Sherlock Holmes or 
examining leaves, youngsters are fascinated with mag- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS nifying glasses. University of Illinois child development 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED specialist, Mrs. Millicent Martin, says after children 


learn to adjust magnifying glasses to their eyes, they 
use them almost constantly. 

33 West 42nd Street Besides entertaining themselves, children can learn 

New York 36, New York a great deal from them. They can examine pieces of 

cloth, their skin, sand, flowers, and insects. If a child 

has books on nature items, he can learn to study the 

real object with his glass and then identify it, from his 


book. 
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Pineapple Growers Association See Ad on page 5 
Department PH-1058 

215 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California 


How to Use Electricity Safely 
(Continued from page 40) 


A. No. A fuse is like a safety valve. It will handle 
only as many watts as it is designed to handle safely. 
Either have an electrician install additional circuits or 
rearrange appliances on different circuits. 

Q. How can I tell whether a circuit is overloaded? 


Please send me, free, this year’s completely new Teachers’ Kit, “Creating Parzy 

Plans with Pineapple.” 

Name Title 
(please print) 


A. To find the total wattage a circuit is carrying, School 
first unscrew the fuse. Add up the wattage of appli- = Address 
ances operating on the controlled by this 
(when you unscrew the fuse, these appliances won't = 250 Oct. 58 PHE 


work). You may find that some circuits are overloaded 
while others are loafing. , 
Q. Will a fuse blow when a circuit is overloaded? 
A. Eventually, but perhaps not immediately. Mean- 
while, though, the power is reduced and appliances 
will be sluggish and not operate efficiently. 


Tussy Cosmetics 
Department MD 

445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Care of Appliances 


Q. How many watts do some common appliances 


“use? Please send me _ free copies of your wall chart, “Her Complexion 


A. There is no relation between the size of the Is Clear, Fresh . . . Lovely” featuring Medicare. 
appliances and the wattage it requires. A washing 
_machine uses 400 watts, while a hand iron and a coffee 
maker each use 1,000 watts. Toasters use 1,100 watts; 
Name 


waffle irons, 600 watts; refrigerators, 250 watts; and 
exhaust fans, 75 watts. 

Q. If I plug in an electrical appliance and it doesn't 
work, how do I find the trouble? 

A. Check the power outlet by plugging in some 
other piece of equipment that you know is in good 


(please print) 


School or Organization 


Street 
working condition. If there’s no power at the outlet, 
then check the fuse box. A blown fuse will have a dis- 
colored “window.” Sometimes, though, a fuse becomes City Zone State 


faulty or burns out without giving this evidence. 

If you use an extension cord, check it by plugging 
it into a good appliance and into an outlet that you 
know has power. If the appliance works, then you will 
know that the difficulty is somewhere in the equip- 
ment. 

Inspect all connections, switches, sockets, plugs, and 
cords for evidence of wear or looseness. Also, if at any 
time during operation you find “hot spots” in the cord 
or connections, this indicates that the wire is loose or 
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Practical Home Economics ae 
Edition of Co-ed 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to Practical Home Economics Edition of Co-ed, 

for the term checked below. My Practical subscription entitles me to a free 

bound-in copy of each monthly issue of Co-ed. 

C) One Year ($3.00). ([] Two Years ($5.00). (1 Payment Enclosed. 

(} Send Bill Later. 


partly burned and that it should be repaired. Name Ve eer: ~mine 

Q. What can I do about a waffle baker that always ee Bh. 
sticks? 

A. Perhaps there isn’t enough fat in the batter, Or Screse 
the circuit may be overloaded, causing the appliance City ——— Zone________State_—______——_ a) 
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Woolite’ Lastic Life 
FREE BOOKLETS for Home Economics Teachers 
Educati I Department, Woolite Co., Inc. 
10614 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send my personal copy of “The Care and Washing of Woolens, Elastics 
and Fine Washables.” Also, please send _...._.___ copies of “You and Your 
Sweater” for my students. 


to be sluggish: If you use an extension cord, it may 
be too long or too small. 
Q. Why does a refrigerator motor run excessively? 
A. The refrigerator itself may be overloaded with 
foods. It may need defrosting. The condenser may 
need cleaning. You can clean the condenser with a 
vacuum cleaner. 
~ Q. What can I do with vacuum cleaners and clothes 
dryers that don’t operate effectively? 


Name 
A. They may need cleaning or repair. Excessive dirt Schank te 
in a vacuum cleaner builds up back pressure and cuts Add a 
down the circulation of air, while lint may be accu- 
City Zone State 


mulating in a dryer. 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 
for your 
immediate 


uSE . « « 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 

coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Facts About Fats 
(Continued from page 32) 


In teaching about fats, we may well advise our stu- 
dents: 

To eat a well balanced diet with ample amounts of 
the foods which supply protein, minerals, and vitamins. 

To keep the total fat intake moderately low. 

To eat a varied diet with the unsaturated types of 
fat making up at least half of the total fat consumed. 
This means that some of the liquid vegetable oils be 
included in each day’s diet. 

To eat sparingly of fried foods, rich pastries, gravies 
and sauces, table-fat spreads, cream, whipped cream, 
and ice cream. . 

To consume at least two glasses of whole milk a day © 
and to select buttermilk, skim milk, or cottage cheese 
to make up the recommended requirements of three 
or four glasses of milk. 

To cut all visible fat off meat. 

To use the leaner types of meat often—lean veal, 
chicken, turkey, liver, kidney, heart. 

To eat fish several times a week. 

In the light of recent research studies on fat and its 
relationship to coronary heart diseases, this area of 
nutrition is being evaluated carefully by nutrition sci- 
entists throughout the world, and dietary recommen- 
dations are being revised in some instances. 

Let's keep up-to-date and well informed on the new 
developments in nutrition research. The three main 
points of emphasis in this paper are: (1) have a well 
balanced diet; (2) practice moderation in eating—eat 
enough of the essential foods but do not overeat; 
(3) at least half of the total daily fat intake should be 
the unsaturated type of fats or those found in the 
vegetable oils and in fish. 


News of Foods and Nutrition 
(Continued from page 53) 


Wider Use for Pineapple 


Increased shelf life for pineapples is anticipated by . 
the use of Dowicide A (the Dow Chemical Company's 
trademark for sodium orthophenylphenate) for mold’ 
control. Treatment will permit pineapples to be shipped 
greater distances and made available to many more 
consumers. As recently reported in Practical, Dowi- 
cide A is already being used on grapefruit, oranges, 
lemons, limes, kumquats, apples, pears, tangerines and 
tangelos. 


New Guide to Good Diets 


Four good food groups instead of the basic seven 
are now being used by many educators. Group One 
includes two servings of milk, cheese, or ice cream for 
adults, more for children. Group Two: Four servings 
of fruits and vegetables including citrus fruit and dark 
green or deep yellow vegetables. Group Three: Two 
servings meat, fish, eggs, dry beans or peas, and nuts. 
Group Four: Four servings of enriched, restored or 
whole grain breads and cereals. This includes any 
products of rice, oats, corn, or wheat. 
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Suggestions: for 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


1. Ask each stu- 

~@ dent to browse 

= through cookbooks 

>COOKS: TOUR to find unusual reci- 

2% pes for using ham 

left over from a party such as the one described on pages 
10-11. 

2. Using food models, have each student show how she 
would serve the lentil or pea soup mentioned on page 11. 
Remind her of the various garnishes, croutons, crackers, and 
breads she might use. 

3. Visit a local market. After studying the products on 
the shelves and at the meat counter, make a list of all the 
ways it is possible to buy ham and ham products. 

Ask each student to bring to class a recipe for a glaze 
or sauce that her mother uses when baking ham. 

5. Make a list of the different kinds of ham which are 
used in the United States, as well as in foreign countries. 
Discuss how they differ in texture, flavor, cooking, and 
serving. 

6. Obtain information about the spices mentioned in the 
recipes on page 33, such as the cultivation of the plant, the 
country where it is grown and the processing of it. 

7. In a box, place slips of paper on which various ques- 
tions are written. Ask each student to draw one question 
from the box and be prepared to answer it. For example: 
Where are Macadamia nuts grown and what type of tree 
produces them? What is salt pork and how is it prepared? 
Does salt pork have any nutritional value? 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


8. Draw a diagram of the table to show what serving 
pieces you would need and how they should be placed. 

9. Make out an order list for the party menu. Then, using 
newspaper advertisements or a trip to a store, obtain prices 
of the various foods, so you can compute the cost of the 
party. Compare costs of food in different types of stores. 

10. Arrange with a local merchant to put an exhibit show- 
ing all types of nuts in his display case. 

11. Obtain information about the diets of the people of 
Ghana (page 12) and Puerto Rico (page 39). Analyze the 
nutritive value of these diets. Decide whether they are de- 
ficient in minerals and vitamins. Make suggestions for im- 
proving them. 

12. Appoint a committee to arrange a bulletin board dis- 
play to show the type of foods that should be included in 
the daily diet so that the hair will “look healthy and gleaming 
and pretty.” (See Co-ed’s Beauty Book, pages 17-20.) 

13. Obtain information about the preparation and serving 
of food on an airplane. (See page 23.) What foods are best 
to use? Where is the food cooked? What special serving de- 
vices are used? 

14. Role-play serving and eating a meal on an airplane. 
SPECIAL SECTION. On pages 25-32 appears the fifth in 
a series on “Cooking as an Art,” by Betty Crocker of General 
Mills. This month’s 8-page section, on the art of making 
butter-type cakes, includes “How-to” pictures, recipes, va- 
riation ideas, success tips, and Score Cards for students to 
use in judging baking results. Have students remove this 


section from Co-ed for classroom use, and keep it to assemble 
later as a cookbook for their use at home. 


1. Send a committee of students 
to the library to obtain information 
about the origin of the square 
dance and the social life of the 
family at that period. (See pages - 
10-11.) 

2. After reading the description for the pumpkin center- 
piece on page 11, design and make a table decoration to use 
* Halloween night on your family dinner table. 

3. Have a committee report on the origin of Halloween 
and the Halloween customs practiced in the world today. 

4. Discuss what consideration should be given the neigh- 
bors when making square-dance party plans. 

5. Have each student keep a record of the amount of 
money she spends on stockings and socks each month (page 
44). Then have her decide whether she is spending more 
than her share of the family clothing budget for this item. 


OCTOBER 1958 


6. Role-play a family discussion in which Father 
refuses to allow the women in the family to hang 
up their stockings to dry in the bathroom. 

7. Arrange an exhibit in the display case to show 
how the materials and equipment used to wash 
hosiery have changed in the past 75 years (page 44). 

8. On the bulletin board, place pictures showing closets 
and closet accessories. Then have each student plan how she 
could rearrange and redecorate her closet so that it would be 
attractive to look at and efficient to use (page 40). 

9. List as many ways as possible that bed linens could be 
used for decorating the home (page 44). 

10. Discuss the care of sterling silver in the home: clean- 
ing ‘and storing so that tarnishing can be avoided. 

11. Bring to class quotations from books or plays which 
show how a certain person feels about her home and family. 
(See Co-ed Contest announcement, page 3.) 
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2 CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


1. Review information concern- 
ing the combination of colors and 
then decide what type of color har- 
monies were used for each of the 
costumes shown on pages 8-9. 

2. Study the designs on pages 
8-9 and decide whether a person 
with a tall figure or a short one 
would look better in each of the 
various patterns shown. Give the reasons for each of your 
selections. 

3. Decide which of the necklines shown on pages 8-9 
would be most flattering for a person with a round-shaped 
face, square-shaped face, oblong-shaped face, or triangular- 
shaped face. 

4. Study a color chart. Then decide what colors were 
used to make the ginger, rust, magenta, turquoise, amethyst 
hues which are mentioned on pages 8-9. 

5. Plan a costume that would be attractive but functional 
for square dancing (pages 10-11). Give reasons for your 
choice of design details. 

6. After reading the story of Maria Di Giacomo in Ghana, 
Africa (page 12), obtain information about the native dress 
of the people and the type of sewing the women liked to do. 
Find out how they made their clothes. Did they use pat- 
terns? Did they sew by hand or machine? What tvpe of 
fabric and bindings did they use? 

7. Make a list of the occasions for which you could wear 
the blouse, car coat, and leotards shown on pages 14-15. 
Then develop a chart to show how you would complete the 
costume for each occasion. 

8. Ask students to analyze their clothing needs for fall. 
Then ask each of them which of the items on pages 14-15 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. Discuss the various ways 
that party invitations can be ex- 
tended and the form each one 
should take. 

2. Have each student 
down a telephone conversation 
she could use when inviting her friends to the Square Dance 
Party (pages 10-11). 

3. Dramatize the inviting of guests by telephone to the 
Square Dance Party. Evaluate presentations as to facts given, 
tone of voice used, and length of conversation. 

4. Discuss the qualities of a lovely speaking voice and 
also how people react to various types of voices. 

5. Invite an expert on hair care to demonstrate the proper 
way to massage the scalp, to brush and shampoo the hair 
(pages 17-20). 

6. Prepare an exhibit of various types of hair brushes and 
combs. D‘scuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
one. Compile a tip sheet for the buying of a good brush and 
comb. 

7. Inquire about the state laws regulating the operation 
of a beauty shop and the training of the operators as it per- 
tains to hair care. 

8. Demonstrate how to clean a comb and brush. 

9. Study the photographs on pages 18-19 and decide what 
shape faces Sarah, Barbara, Vickie, and Sue have and if the 


write 


she would buy if she had $50.00 to spend. Evaluate her 
expenditures in relationship to her needs. 

9. Role-play the buying of a pair of shoes (page 16). 

10. Make a chart to show the various types of shoes, such 
as oxford, moccasin, pump, and the occasions for which each 
can be worn. 

11. Discuss what type of shoe would be most comfort- 
able and appropriate for square dancing. Give special atten- 
tion to the height of the heels. 

12. Make a list of the materials from which shoes are 
made. Discuss wearing qualities of each and how to care 
for them. 

13. Debate the pros and cons of certain shoe design fea- 
tures, such as the long-pointed toe versus the short-rounded 
one, the high thin heel versus the high thick one. 

14. Ask the students to bring to class odd bits of veiling, 
ribbon, flowers, beads, and feathers. Use them to make deco 
rative head bands to wear for special occasions. 

15. Visit a library or museum to obtain information about 
the costume Amy would have worn if she had really gone 
to the Doge’s palace in Venice to a party. (See short story, 
page 13.) 

16. Discuss why Amy called boys “herringbone”; also 
how color and fabric are used on the stage to portray a cer- 
tain type of character. 

17. Demonstrate the different ways of mending stockings 
and socks (page 44). 

18. Arrange an exhibit of all types of stockings and socks 
which are fashionable today. Discuss how the color and 
construction affects the appearance of the leg. 

19. Arrange a demonstration of sewing machine attach- 
ments which will make it possible to construct articles such 
as those shown on page 40 easily and quickly. 


shane of each girl’s face appears different with her new 
co'ffure. 

10. Trace changes in hair styling in the past 100 years. 
Then arrange an exhibit of pictures on the bulletin board to 
illustrate how fashions in hairdos have changed. 

11. Look up the meaning of “flirt” in the dictionary. 
Discuss how the definition should be interpreted and used 
today (page 21). 

12. Make a list of topics which Amy might use to start a 
conversation with David if he were interested in football, 
fishing, or sports cars instead of stones. (See short story, 
page 13.) 

13. Discuss ways in which Amy could help Lucy to be- 
come a happier, more unselfish person. 

14. Decide whether Lucy should invite a boy to dance or 
whether she should wait to be asked. 

15. Ask students to decide why “dating” was so important 
to Lucy. What did she expect to get from dating? 

16. Role-play the obtaining of a ticket at an airlines office 
(page 23). 

17. Discuss what is meant by a pleasing personality. 

18. Make a list of people whom you know or who are 
well-known in public life who have pleasing personalities. 
Give reasons for your choice. 

19. Prepare a list of ten tips which would be helpful for 
a guest attending a party. 
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Designed with you in mind 


to show your students the 1959 way to better washing 


THE 


bathes 
deep dirt out 


without beating! 


Your stupents can see for them- 
selves why the new 1959 


ow 


Frigidaire Automatic Washer 


cleans clothes better than any 
other washer tested, yet as 
gently as by hand. Thanks 
to a unique “pump” 
agitation, Frigidaire 

has done away with harsh, 
inefficient beating. There 

are no blades to tangle 
clothes. No rubbing against 
blades. No lint to empty. 


Here's the “heart"' of the Frigidaire Washer 
—the simplest, most fabric-safe agitator 
ever built into a washing machine. It auto- 
matically distributes detergent, bleach, 
softener, or dve— under water. It automat- 
ically removes lint. It’s the big reason 
Frigidaire has proved best for cleanest 
clothes, for the last three years. 


AUTOMATIC 
WASHER 


Your students will see, inside 
Frigidaire washers only, the pat- 
ented 3-Ring Pump Agitator. It 
pumps water and detergent 
through every piece, every fold- 
over, every fiber. It pumps up 
and down to protect against 
stretching, catching, tangling. It 
is exclusive with Frigidaire. 


FRIGIDAIRE 6anpvanceo apptiances 


Moon +++ DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND! 


See Coupon on page 55 for details on how to get this great new washer in your school 
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because you asked for 


new 


BOOKLET SERIES 


again available. First 


d 
aged Issue rea 'y noW... 


WITH BREADS” 


featuring Quick Breads e Yeast Breads (many 
no-knead recipes) e Refrigerated fresh-dough variations 


...and how you can make these breads with flour, The booklet is based on a time management theme 
hot roll mix, cake mix or refrigerated biscuits and rolls. __..’. a time breakdown of each recipe helps the teacher 


ALL NEW BOOKLET featuring fun-to-bake bread in class, the student in class and Mother at home. 
recipes timed and planned for classroom teaching,help- ORDER YOURS TODAY FREE! Send this 
ful hints, step-by-step illustrations. A score card for coupon. For each order of 10 booklets send 25¢ 
judging baked breads is included on a Teacher’s Guide. _ to cover cost of mailing. 


. 


Ann Pillsbury’s TASTY TALK 
USE Box 409, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Please send me my free copy of the Tasty Talk booklet. 
THIS | 


COUPON | 
mail to... City 
Enclosed is $ for booklets for classroom distribution. 


(10 for 25¢) 
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WHEN YOUR THOUGHTS TURN FROM BOOKS TO BOYS 


Up to now, you've collected silver from Dad, in the form of dimes and quarters. 
Now collect silver for your future in the form of Gorham sterling! 
You start with teaspoons and salad forks. Soon as you have 4 or more 


of either, share the wealth and have a party! (And will | fy 
your friends envy you! Gorham is synonymous with the finest in sterling.) STERLING 
There are more Gorham patterns to choose from 


than by any other maker. Gorham teaspoons are priced as low as $3.75* 
—you can buy one with an evening’s baby-sitting earnings! 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1631 


PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX—SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 6-PC. SETTING CONSISTS OF KNIFE, FORK, SPOON, SOUP SPOON, SALAD FORK, SPREADER, 


b 


THE NEW SEA ROSE 
BY GORHAM 
The new American look in sterling 
—inspired by wild and romantic 
blossoms that color our shores. 
Teaspoons from $4.75.* 


Qa, 


O ENTER the contest, simply write 

us a letter about the following 
topic: “WHAT MY HOME AND FAM- 
ILY MEAN TO ME.” 


Letters are not to exceed 200 words 
in length. They must be typed or 
written in ink. They must be mailed 
on or before October 27, 1958, to 
Co-ed Contest, Co-ed Magazine, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
(Winners will be announced in the 
December issue of Co-ed.) They must 
|be accompanied by the entry blank 
| shown below—with all information filled 
in. 


| First Prize—New streamlined Singer 
| portable sewing machine in two-tone 
green, matching case. Worth $119.95. 


Second Prize—Four Party Settings (four 
teaspoons, four salad forks) in Gorham 
sterling, in a choice of 19 patterns; 
Sea Rose, shown. Worth up to $52. 


40 PRIZ 
jet 


» You can own one of 40 exciting prizes 
if you enter the 


Co-ed Contest 


2 LE 
40PRIZES 


40 Pp, 


Third Prize—Complete bra and girdle 
wardrobe—your selection of three Hol- 
lywood V-ette bras and three Vassa- 
rette girdles. Worth $50. 

Fourth Prize—Blouse on Co-ed’s cover, 
plus five other blouses, from Ship’n 
Shore. Worth between $25 and $30. 
Fifth and Sixth Prizes—Two handsome 
daytime into evening wardrobes of 
Coro jewelry. Worth $25 each. 
Seventh and Eighth Prizes—Two boxes 
of six pairs of Hanes Hosiery. $9 each. 
Ninth Prize—Tussy’s Bright Secret Set, 
includes Spray Mist, Sachet and Dust- 
ing Powder. Worth $6.75. 

Tenth and Eleventh Prizes—Saucy Sailor 
Baby Doll Pajamas and Swiss Miss Ski 
Pajamas. Worth $6 each. 


Twelfth to Twenty-first Prizes — Ten: 


prizes, each containing six cards of 
Lady Ellen Colour Klippies and four 
cards of Pony Pin-ups. Worth $4.30 
each. 

Twenty-second and Twenty-third Prizes 
—Kleinert’s Travel Aider. Worth $3.98. 
Kleinert’s Bedsider Pocket. Worth $2.50. 
Twenty-fourth to Thirty-fifth Prizes— 
Twelve boxes of Calgon Bouquet, each 
containing three cans of bath scents. 
Worth $3 each. 

Thirty-sixth to Fortieth Prizes — Five 
prizes of one can of Wool Treat and 
one can of SSS-T Steam Iron Cleaner, 
made by Fast Chemical. Each, $2. 


Co-ed Contest 


My Name 


Home Address 


Town or City State 


Age Grade 


Home Economics Teacher 
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Starching will keep all your cottons, blouses, dresses 
and petticoats fresher, lovelier, new looking longer... 
gives you that well-groomed look. 

And with NIAGARA® INSTANT LAUNDRY 
STARCH you'll discover how easy it is to starch the 
modern way. Just swish in cold water —- NIAGARA 
dissolves instantly ! 


If you love “like-new” cottons and bouffant petticoats 
(cotton or nylon)—you'll be happy to learn it’s easy 
to starch —it’s smart to starch —the economical 
NIAGARA way. 

Send for your free starching leaflets: “Starch the 
Quick and Easy Way,” “Timely Starching Tips 
for Teenagers.” 


Jane Ashley, Dept. 0-10 
Box 1690, Church Street Post Office 
New York 46, New York 


Please send me your FREE starching leaflets, “Starch the Quick and Easy 


Way” and “Timely Starching Tips for Teenagers.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


city 


Corn Products Refining Company 
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Hi there! 


e Do you want to do yourself a favor? Steal a few minutes 
from your daily round of busyness to think about what the 
people who are closest to you—your friends and your family 
—really mean in your life. Are your true sentiments top 
secret or are they worn on your sleeve? Now’s the time to 
put your feelings into written words and win one of the 
intriguing prizes offered. See p. 3 for all the details. 
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How to Buy Shoes 
FOOD AND FESTIVITY 
Square Dance Tonight 
Party-Perfect Recipes; Swing Your Partner 
What Do You Know? 
Co-ed’s Beauty Book, Chapter 2: Your Hair 
FRIENDS AND FAMILY 

Nice to Know You, by Gay Head 
Silver Service 36 
With All the Trimmings 
The World Is Her Schoolroom 
On the Land, In the Air, by Claire Gaucher - a 23 
In a Venetian Looking Glass, by Esther Soretsky _ 
In a Blue Mood? _ 
Jam Session on “Going Steady”; New Movies 34 
35 
Crossword Puzzle 46 

200, OUR FRONT COVER 

: ‘e What's more fun than going to a square-dance party (see p. 10), 
¢ z especially when partners are dressed right for the occasion. Our 
*ey _ co-ed is wearing a gay, multi-striped overblouse, with detachable 

: French tie and roll-up sleeves—from Ship’n Shore. It's also avail- 

Member of Audit able in blue, beige, or green. Sizes 30-36. $3.98. Cover photo 
Bureau of Circulations courtesy of Ship’n Shore. 
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FREE from DOLE 


Send for student recipe 
cards of Tic-Tac DOLE 
Pineapple - Gingerbread, 
fourth in the Dole Recipe 
Hope Chest series. 


Just write Patricia Collier, 
Dole Hawalian Pineappie 
Co., Dept. CE, Sth & Virginia 
Sts., San Jose 8, California. 
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Tic-Tac Déle.... 


Pineapple- Gingerbread is a winner! 


You know how your classes love fun recipes — this one’s fun to make, fun 
to serve—fun to taste! So delightful—the contrast of dark, spicy ginger- 
bread and golden, juicy DOLE Pineapple —the real thing from Hawaii! 


TIC-TAC DOLE PINEAPPLE-GINGERBREAD 


New quick method saves time (no creaming) and money (syrup from pineapple is 
used for liquid and most of sugar) and gives better flavor and more tender texture. . 


1 No. 2 can DOLE Sliced Pineapple 
(for plain Pineapple-Gingerbread, 
slices are sufficient; for Tic-Tac DOLE, 
you'll need pineapple spears, too) 
V4 cup sugar : 
V2 cup salad oil 
34 cup molasses 
34 cup syrup from pineapple slices 
1/2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon soda 
V2 teaspoon salt 
1 egg, well beaten 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, LTO. HONOLL 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Set oven temperature at 350° and 
grease pan 


Drain pineapple slices; save and 
heat syrup to boiling 


Measure sifted flour and sift again 
with spices, soda and salt; set aside 


Combine sugar, oil and molasses in 
mixing bowl and stir in hot syrup 


Blend in dry ingredients and beat 
until smooth; beat egg and fold into 
batter 


Pour into 9-inch-square pan and 
bake at 350° for 30 minutes (35 
minutes for 8-inch-square pan) 


Top hot or cold gingerbread with drained 
pineapple. Makes 9 servings. 


HAWALL + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Designed with you in mind 
to show your students the 1959 way to better washing 


bathes 
deep dirt out 


without beating! 


Your stupENTs can see for them- 
selves why the new 1959 
Frigidaire Automatic Washer 
cleans clothes better than any 
other washer tested, yet as 

‘ gently as by hand. Thanks 
to a unique “pump” 
agitation, Frigidaire 
has done away with harsh, 
inefficient beating. There 
are no blades to tangle 

. clothes. No rubbing against 
blades. No lint to empty. 


Your students will see, inside 
Frigidaire washers only, the pat- 
ented 3-Ring Pump Agitator. It 
pumps water and detergent 
through every piece, every fold- 
over, every fiber. It pumps up 
and down to protect against 
stretching, catching, tangling. It 


Here's the “heart” of the Frigidaire Washer 

—the simplest, most fabric-safe agitator Uy 

ever built into a washing machine. It auto- % 

matically distributes detergent, bleach, ene ERI Gl DAI RE ADVANCED APPLIANCES 
softener, or dve—under water. It automat- 

ically removes lint. It’s the big reason MMAR] Built ond Bocked 

Frigidaire has proved best for cleanest L=== J by General Motors °° - DESIGNED WITH you IN MIND! 

clothes, for the last three years. 
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» Fabulous 


Change your fabric to change your style! For a sporty, dash- 
ing look, make your trapeze suit in Leon Bauling wool tweed, 
flecked with black, white, ginger (above). For a more formal 
sophisticated air, try smart wool hopsacking (right). Both 


fashion news. McCall’s 4665. Misses 10-18. 65¢ 


Fall shades of rust and gold 
wool with black strokes give a 
three dimensional effect and 
update your jumper this year. 
Lebanon Fabric. McCall’s 4629. 
Jrs. 11-15; Misses 10-18. 50¢ 


= 
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Fabrics 


For Fall 


New color combinations—Lawrence 
and Klauber’s Wisp o’Wool mixes 
orange, black, magenta to make a 
dashing party dress. McCall’s 4709. 
Juniors 11-15; Misses 10-16. 50¢ 
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Try a bright turquoise wool chal- 
lis, strewn with amethyst roses for 
your softened Empire chemise. 
(Couture fabric.) McCall’s 4755. 
Teen 10-16; Jrs. 11-15. 50¢ 


Strings of soft blue nubs add 
surface interest to the smooth 
dark acetate rayon from Ral- 
tex used for your high belted 
‘Empire jumper. McCall's 4675. 
Jrs. 9-15; Misses 10-16. 50¢ 


The three dimensional trend again—now in 
corduroy. Full-blown roses, outlined in black, 
give this |-o-n-g torso chemise a look both 
gay and romantic. (Fabric by Fuller.) Mc- 
Call’s 4667. Jrs. 9-15; Misses 10-16. 65¢ 
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Photograph courtesy Royal Hawaiian Macadamia Nuts 


Square Dance Tonight 


OU LIKE to dance and so do your friends, don’t they? 

How about giving a dancing party that’s off the beaten 
track? We're talking about square dancing. The best—and the 
least—expert dancers in your crowd will have a good time, 
because everybody joins in the fun at a square dance. And 
does everyone eat! Your guests will be singing your praises, 
too, when the menu adds up to the kind of man-pleasing 
fare you'll prepare. So give your friends a treat and invite 
them to swing their sweets! 

Turn to page 33 and you'll get an idea of what is involved 
in square dancing and how easily you and your friends can 
get into the swing of it. If you have access to a barn—lucky 
you!—that’s the ideal place to hold a square dance, because 
the more room you have, the more friends you can invite 
and the more square dances you can do. But even a city 
apartment can house a square dance if you limit the number 
of guests and clear the middle of the living room of all 
furniture. 

In addition to room, you'll need appropriate music: square 
dance records or perhaps a guitar-playing friend who has a 
flair for country-style music. You'll also need a “caller,” 
someone who enjoys being master of ceremonies. 

Before you set the date for your buffet-supper-square- 
dance party, check with your parents so that you can agree 
on a convenient time when (1) the largest room in the house 
is available for your use and (2) it won’t matter how much 
noise you and your friends make. Square dancing does add 
up to lots of clatter. 


Whom should you invite and how many? You'll need eight 
people, which is just the right number for a square dance. 
Invite three couples and a date for yourself, of course, 
making it four couples altogether. Whether you're sending 
written invitations or calling your friends on the telephone, 
indicate that you're having a buffet supper and square dance. 
Suggest that your guests dress to suit the occasion. The boys 
will be most comfortable in chinos or blue jeans and gaily 
colored shirts, and the girls in full skirts, blouses and com- 
fortable dancing shoes. Don’t forget to give the date, time, 
and place. 

Plan to serve the food before the dancing begins. As you'll 
see below, the menu planned is a hearty one. All of it won't 
be prepared on party day, since the menu is one that allows 


MENU 
* Savory Ham 
* Jamboree Baked Beans 
Carrots, Celery, Relishes 
* Pumpkin Tarts 
Macadamia Nuts 


Apple Juice 
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Do-si-do around the floor, 
Grab your best gal and swing her more, 
Promenade all and come back home! { f 


for preparation well in advance. The secret of your success 
as a hostess lies in your ability to be free of heavy cooking 
chores on the big day. You deserve to have a good time, too. 

You'll have a large, pre-cooked ham. The one shown in 
the photograph, above, left, is a 15-lb. whole ham with a 
small bone in it, It will take about three and a half to four 
hours to prepare and heat. This will be done in late after- 
noon before the party, (See p. 33 for all party recipes.) If 
you prefer a half ham, 5 lbs. will be sufficient. 

The advantages of preparing a whole ham are both obvi- 
ous and hidden. You'll have plenty for your guests to eat, 
including second helpings to satisfy the most ravenous appe- 
tites. And because you'll have meat left over, you'll save 
your mother the job of cooking supper the next night. You 
can use the ham bone to make a delicious lentil or pea soup. 
If there’s still ham left, you can freeze the remainder. 

Directions for freezing the ham: Slice ham in pieces about 
% inch thick or less. Place slices in a quart-size square, 
waxed-board freezing container with rigid, plastic lid. Fill 
up any empty spaces in the corners with crumpled waxed- 
paper. This prevents air pockets which cause freezer burn. 
Press down the container’s rigid plastic lid. Mark contents 
and freezing date on lid’s identification band and place in 
the freezer. Baked ham slices may be stored in the freezer, 
at zero temperature from two to four weeks. 

If desired, the baked beans can be prepared a day or so 
in advance and refrigerated, to be heated one-half hour be- 
fore serving. Or, if you wish to make them even further in 
advance, they can be frozen in the same type of containers 
as the ham. Thaw in food compartment of refrigerator 12 to 
24 hours before heating to serve. 

The pumpkin tarts will be best if baked on the day they 
are served, but the pastry can be prepared—even rolled out 
and fitted in the tins—a day ahead and then stored in the 
refrigerator. Don’t forget to buy the apple juice, the Maca- 
damia nuts and the items for your relish tray—carrots, celery, 
olives, pickles. 


Vapocan Home Freezing Container photo 
A party-wise hostess does most of her cook- 
ing days before the big event. Baked beans 
are stored in special containers, put in freezer. 


Dancing space: Once you've decided on the room, you'll 
want to get it ready a few hours before party-time. You may 
have to rearrange the furniture so that a large center area is 
cleared for dancing, and you'll roll up the rug. Lamps with 
long electric cords should be placed where they won't tangle 
with dancing feet. 

Eating space: Buffet service is the easiest and best way to 
serve a group of eight. If you have a long table which can 
be placed against one wall of your room, that would be 
ideal. Several small tables—bridge tables, for instance—will 
serve the same purpose. Or you can put those together to 
form one long table. Everything that you put on your table 
will be sparkling clean. You'll need a brightly colored table- 
cloth, napkins, your best silverware, plates, mugs or glasses. 
Place the silverware and napkins, arrange the centerpiece and 
the food, as in the top photo on the opposite page. Be sure 
to have chairs for people to sit in and to eat in comfortably. 

Table decorations: The jack-o’-lantern for the centerpiece 
can be bought at the dime store. Fashion the hair out of 
strips of crepe paper and pull each strip just a little to give 
it a curly effect. Set a wooden dish of Macadamia nuts on 
the “head.” Stick a corncob pipe in the mouth, glasses on 
the “nose.” And now place your centerpiece on autumn 
leaves gathered from the garden or on leaf-shaped decora- 
tive prints in brilliant fall colors, which you can buy in local 
party-stationery departments. 

Since people won't want to dance right after eating, you'll 
also arrange to have a “breather” in between the two events. 
The most natural suggestion is an old-fashioned songfest. If 
you have a guitarist, he can lead the gang in singing cow- 
boy, Western, and folk songs; or you can sing to records. 
After a reasonable time, the dancing can start. Have fun! 
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The World Is 


Her Schoolroom 


ANGER never daunts her and strange customs are a 

challenge to her. Maria Di Giacomo runs into both all 
the time, for she specializes in helping the underprivileged 
and little known peoples of the world. She's a topflight home 
economist who doesn't mind how or where she lives if she 
can get her job done. 

Whether she’s in a rural village in Ghana, Africa, or on a 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in North Carolina, Maria’s goal 
is to improve on these peoples’ homemaking habits rather 
than to make radical changes in their ways of doing things. 

A Ford Foundation Scholarship took Maria to Ghana to 
work in the adult education program in the Department of 
Community Development and Social Welfare. There she 
went about training 150 African girls in foods, nutrition, 
clothing, and child care. These girls, in turn, went into the 
rural villages to help homemakers improve their standards. 

Because the Ghana women were fond of sewing and 
making clothes for themselves, Maria took advantage of this 
interest to get them together. Then she gave them lessons in 
nutrition, child care, and hygiene. 

She'd point out how unsanitary it was for them to allow 
animals to eat from a pot and then use the same pot for 
cooking without even washing it. She'd suggest to mothers 
that they give their babies a diet of native bananas (mashed) 
and orange juice, rather than continue to breast-feed them 
til] they were two years old. She explained that this diet was 
better for the babies’ health and was no strain on the 
mothers’ health. 

Although jungle tribes don’t always understand the pres- 
ence of foreigners in their midst, the people took wonderful 
care of Maria. They always kept a close check on her where- 
abouts, to be certain that she was safe. In fact, they worried 
more about her safety than she did. 

The yen to work far away from her native Philadelphia, 
Pa., hit Maria while she was getting her B. S. at Drexel 
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African girls show villagers sanitary way to handle food. 


Maria Di Giacomo, teacher 


Institute of Technology and her M. A. at Haverford College 
in Pennsylvania. Courses in Current Affairs and in Social and 
Technical Assistance plus a visit to the United Nations made 
her realize the need for home economists on the interna- 
tional scene. But when she applied for work with the U. N., 
she was told that she needed more training. It was then that 
she got a scholarship, one year at Haverford with a six- 
week field trip to write a thesis on the food habits of the 
Cherokees. Her goal in working with the Indians was to 
improve their food habits. 

After that, Maria taught homemaking in Philadelphia for 
a year and a half. She wanted to gain teaching experience 
before going out to work among the peoples of the world. 
At the end of that time, she went to Ghana. 

The government there offered her a better job if she’d stay 
on, but she wanted to go home for a while. She needed the 
change, for psychological and health reasons. The program 
is still going on. 

When she returned to the States in 1957, Maria became 
a high school homemaking teacher once more. Now she’s off 
again—to Ethiopia. She'll be Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics at the College of Addis Ababa, a new college 
recently attached to the university. 

Maria is enthusiastic, energetic, and dedicated to her 
work. She says, “Even though there was no electricity or 
running water in the villages where I’ve worked, none of this 
mattered to me. When a woman told me that she'd boiled 
the water before letting her family drink it and when I saw 
lives changed, I came home to the U. S. with a new sense 
of values.” 


Housewives meet for health lesson on how disease travels. 
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Venetian 


Looking Glass 


HIS time Miss Gordon does not permit me to remain in 
Venice till the end of the period. You may not believe it is 
possible to float lightly into the city of canals during geometry 
class, or you may—if you don’t like geometry—ask how it’s done. 
Two simple conditions must be met, Over our blackboard there 
is an enormous colored print of THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE 
by Turner, gift of the graduating class of Midvale High, 1954. 
At 2:30 in the afternoon, a shaft of sunlight pierces the narrow 
chink between blind and window, creating by this trick of vision 
a golden path for the eye right into the heart of the picture. 
The first time, it happened by accident. Our classroom was 
very warm, and Miss Gordon's voice droned away explaining 
something I'd understood the day before. My mind shut out the 
sound and my glance lazily followed the sunlight. Dazed by its 
brightness I half closed my eyelids. A shimmering shutter of 
gold suddenly blotted out the classroom. Everyone else vanished! 
Miss Gordon, my friend Lucy, my classmate David Naughton 
beside me, they all disappeared from my field of vision. I found 
myself strangely alone in the blue, green, and sun-warmed white 
(Continued on page 43) 


Illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi 


A short story 


By ESTHER SORETSKY 
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Fashion right additions for your 


wardrobe with a high quality look 
and a budget price tag 


Two hand-screened scarves with %4 
length sleeves added, make this re- 
laxed blouse from Vera. Drip-dry 
cotton, aqua, yellow, moss back- u j 
grounds. One size fits 8-16. $4.00. i 


Bright legs for bright girls! Teens 
all love Lolli-Tards of stretch 
nylon especially when there’s a 
Lolli-Hood to match. Red, royal, 
tan, black. Tights $3.98; hood $2. 


A flirtatious flounce makes news on this 
wool tweed skirt in fall shades of rust 
with red, or blue with green. By Personal 
Sportswear. 7-15; 8-18. $10.98. Looped 
mohair chemise sweater in shades to 
blend or contrast achieves new bulky 
look. By Sidney Gould. 34-40. $16. 


For a Tuesday or a Saturday date try 
this corduroy ensemble. Printed jacket 
is coordinated with the moss green of 
the long torso jumper. Junior and 
Misses sizes. Mr. Mort. About $45. 
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Luxury plus warmth is yours when 
you wear this neutral canvas coat 
with its smart skunk collar. Milium 
lined, leather buttoned, with deep 
pockets. Masket Bros. 8-16. $49.50. 


The trapeze line for school is chic and practical 
when it’s made of smooth washable cotton 
doeskin. Shade: taupe. The coordinated cotton 
blouse is camel, paisley printed. 8-16. En- 
semble, $10.75; blouse $3.75. By Fligelman. 


Stained glass colors in a bold 
wool plaid will catch favorable 
glances. Fringed ascot ties high. 
Wear it with or without its belt. 
R&K Originals. 9-17; 10-18. $25. 


Romantic Empire lines interpreted 
in rose patterned wool jersey knit 
in luscious color combinations. 
AND it’s completely lined! R&K 
Originals. Sizes 9-17; 10-18. $25. 
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Second in a series on Better Buymanship— 


How foe Buy Shoes 


AVE you ever thought how revealing your walk is? Just 

look at Ginny, who almost seems to fly, her step is so 
light and gay. Then take a look at Debbie who minces—she 
takes such tight little steps, you wonder if her feet are big 
enough to hold her. Well, there’s nothing the matter with 
her feet—yet. But why does she buy shoes that are too small 
and that lack the support any active person needs? No one 
knows the answer to that, not even Debbie herself. For she 
doesn’t deliberately buy shoes too small, nor does she look 
for shoes which are little more than dancing slippers. She 
just doesn't plan ahead. Debbie will buy any pair of shoes 
that strikes her fancy, not thinking about when and where 
she'll be wearing them, or how long they should last. 

Since Cinderella was the first girl to realize how important 
shoes can be, let’s borrow her fairy godmother’s magic and 
put Debbie on the right track once and for all. 

Comfort or style, which is more important? As any fairy 
godmother will tell you, both are. But since you can’t be 
really chic if you aren't comfortable, let’s take that aspect 
first. The only way to be sure is to try the shoes on and walk 
around the store a bit. If shoes are % to % of an inch longer 
than the end of your toes, and if the widest part of your foot 
coincides with the widest part of the shoes, and if the heel 


From class to date go these | Now—oxfords with flair. Both 
satin bow-tied leather flats. pairs from Thom McAn. $3.99. 


is snug enough so that it does not chafe, then your shoes 
will be comfortable and should stay that way as long as you 
wear them. 

Other points to check for perfect fit: Run your fingers 
over the vamp. It shouldn't be stretched tight across your 
foot, nor should it be so loose that it wrinkles easily. Does 
your instep bulge over the edge of the shoes? Sides seem to - 
press your toes together? Then it’s too tight; try a wider 
width. Widths run from AAAAA (very narrow) to EEEEE 
(very wide) so you have plenty of leeway in either di- 
rection. 

Don’t buy shoes when you are tired. Your judgment may 
be affected, and also your feet may actually have swollen. 
This makes it difficult for you to judge the correct size, to 
know whether the shape would normally be comfortable for 
you. 

Always have the salesman measure your foot. Aside from 
the possibility that your feet may have grown since the last 
time you bought shoes, different manufacturers’ shoe sizes 
vary. 

Always try on both shoes. Most people’s feet are not ex- 
actly the same size. Naturally your shoes should fit the larger 
foot. (It is almost never more than % size larger anyway. ) 

A shoe that is suitable for the occasion is usually comfort- 
able for the occasion. Thus, sneakers, which are just what 
you want for gym, would look and feel terrible at a dance. . 

One pair of sturdy shoes is a “must” for school. They 
should be rugged enough for walking, to wear to football 
games, for the days when you are hanging up posters. If you 
think such shoes are limited to old-fashioned oxfords, better 
think again. They can be as smart as you wish. 

For slightly more formal wear, dress-up flats are a good 
investment. They take you through a big school day with- 
out tiring you, go to the Friday night Canteen, to the movies, 
to church. A pair of heels for really festive occasions is fun, 
either true fairy tale dancing slippers, or simple black pumps. 
And remember that Baby Louis heels are more comfortable 
than spikes and make your legs look prettier. 

Of course, you want boots for rainy or snowy days. They 
may be fleece-lined, tough transparent plastic, or real old- 
fashioned Arctics, depending on your budget and your needs. 

All set, Debbie? Just one more thought, straight from the 
fairy godmother—don’t make up your mind before you shop 
that you must have what everyone else is wearing. Try some- 
thing a little different this time and start your own fad! 
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Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


CHAPTER 2 


HETHER you favor a tousled or a sleek 
style, the hair on your noggin needs to be 
gleaming and healthy. It’s no secret that the most 
intriguing hairdo in the world can be a total loss 
if your hair isn't given proper daily care. Mas- 
saging, brushing, shampooing, frequent shaping, 
styling, a well-balanced dict. and a sound physi- 
cal routine—these are what give your hair the 
glow of health and beauty. If you add to this a 
becoming hair style, you'll always look tiptop. 
To help you hit on a winning hairdo, Eddie 
Senz, famous hair and make-up stylist, has 


Yes or no, do you make it a habit— 


to massage the scalp daily? 


Cour Hair 


to have a daily session with a hairbrush? 
to shampoo your hair as often as necessary? 
to keep that hairbrush and comb immaculately clean? 
to “go after” dandruff if you have it? 
to wear the hair style that suits the shape of your face? 


to have your hair “shaped” regularly? 


dreamed up some styles suitable for different 
types. They're all on the next page. You may de- 
cide to choose one of these styles for yourself or 
you may prefer to stick with the style you're 
wearing. Whichever you do, don’t forget to give 
your hair that ever-loving care. 

After you've read all of the advice given in the 
articles in this chapter of Co-ed’s Beauty Book, 
use the check list below as a daily guide to see 
if you're doing right by your topknot. Before 
long, you'll be justified in calling your hair your 


“crowning glory.” 


to treat your hair with special care when it’s exposed to the hot sammer sun? 


to make sure that your hair looks well-groomed at all times? 


to keep physically fit by eating well-balanced meals, getting proper 
rest and exercise? 


to use the skin-care check list daily? (See Co-ed’s Beauty Book, Sept. issue.) 


The correct answer to each question is “yes.” If you answered “no” to 
some questions, it just means that you must catch up on your hair homework. 
When you do, you'll see shining results in almost no time. 
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Get Ready, 


SUE ROBINSON, Pelham, New York 


2 EN you choose a hair style for yourself, don’t 

ape what everyone is wearing. Study your best 
features, your structural faults (if you have any), 
and arrange your hair to balance them. Create a hair- 
do that expresses your own individuality.” This is 
advice to all teen-agers from Eddie Senz. 

Why not study the hair styles which this famous 
hair stylist has designed fer the typical teen-agers 
shown here and apply his technique to your own 
problems? Chubby-, long-, square-, or small-faced, 
there's a hairdo that’s riglit for each girl. 


Sve before: The chubbiness of her face is over- 
emphasized with a top that’s flat and sides that 
are heavy and clinging. Sue affer: The top hair 
is lifted slightly from the scalp and the gently 
curled bangs allow the forehead to peep through. 
The side hair is waved in an “up” line, giving a 
modified bouffant effect. The all-over feathery 
finish and a new feeling of airiness about the face 
bring out Sue’s very attractive features. 


Vicki before: Because her face tends to have a 
long look, she should wear her hair at this length. 
But the flat effect of the upper sides and the top 
exaggerate the length of her face. Vicki after: 
Her widow's peak, formerly ignored, is now a 
prominent feature. The top hair is given a slight 
rise, directing the hair off the face. The upper sides 
are filled out with soft waves. Now she has the 
much-desired oval look because an unbroken line 
frames her lovely face. 
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Get Set 


Sarah before: Her flat, head-hugging hairdo 
doesn’t do her squarish, though very pretty, 
face justice. The hair length isn’t quite right, 
either. Sarah after: The silhovette has become 
bouffant. The hair is raised up at the sides 
and top to give it a shorter, more chic, feeling 
—without cutting it. There’s a mere suggestion 
of bangs to give the forehead a softening 
interest and to detract from the slight heavi- 
ness of the jawline. Although this hairdo is 
still casual, it's perky and flattering. 


Barbora before: Her hairdo 
with its low, heavy bangs and 
long, heavy sides, tends to 
crowd her petite face. Barbara 
after: She's given bangs again, 
but these have a lighter feel- 
ing and are lifted up from the 
scalp for needed height before 
they trail onto the forehead. 
Instead of the heavy side | 
frame, the hair is swooped up _ 
and off the ears. Barbara's 
features and sparkling eyes 
can now really be seen. The 
back is easy to keep neat. | 
Ends are caught with con- 
cealed bobby pins near the 
scalp, then fanned out semi- 


pageboy fashion. 


SARAH SAWYER, Darien, Conn. 
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To Top It Off 


OFT, lustrous, and easy to manage! That’s the ideal 

state for your hair to be in. To achieve it, you'll have 
to give your hair proper care and follow a good health 
routine. That’s what's so wonderful about doing right by 
your crowning glory, you can see the results quickly! 

The best head start you can give yourself is to eat three 
well-balanced meals, get exercise and fresh air each day, 
plenty of sleep each night. Then begin the day with a 
scalp massage and 100 strokes with the hair brush (or 50- 
50, morning and night). Shampoo your hair whenever you 
need to, depending on the type of hair you have—normal, 
oily, or dry. Finally, have a reliable hair stylist shape and 
style your hair to suit your face. 


What's Your Type? 


Normal hair has good color, sheen, strength, and body. 
It is neither particularly dry nor oily. It dries rapidly, holds 
a wave well, should be shampooed once a week. 

Oily hair requires shampooing every four or five days. 
Surplus oil secretions can thus be removed to prevent 
dandruff from forming. Like oily skin, oily hair collects 
dust and dirt which invite scalp disturbances. Watch oily 
hair for scalp odor. 

Dry hair feels dry to the touch and the ends usually 
split. Due to the lack of oil, the ends lighten. Other indi- 
cations of this hair type are dry scales and a tight scalp. 
Dry hair needs special care to prevent breakage and exces- 


sive falling hair. Apply olive oil or a scalp salve to the 
scalp with the fingertips several hours before the shampoo. 
Massage scalp, follow shampoo (every eight or ten days) 
with a protective dressing. 

Now you're ready to work on your hair. You'll have all 
of these tools handy: clean hairbrush, large comb, fine 
comb, shampoo, towels. For oily hair, you'll have an astrin- 
gent scalp tonic; for dry, a scalp salve. 


Day In, Day Out 


Scalp massage: Massage is a tonic to your scalp, improv- 
ing circulation, helping your hair roots to receive the 
nourishment they need from your blood stream. Begin at 
the base of your neck and work up, firmly, to the back 
ot the ears. Then knead your scalp with fingers and palms. 

Brushing: This also keeps the blood circulating and 
stimulates the scalp’s oil glands. Use an “up” stroke to 
brush the top and back hair; use an “out” stroke to brush 
the sides. Begin at the hair line and carry the stroke to 
the ends of the strands. Don’t dig in with the brush—you 
may injure the scalp—but be sure bristles touch it. 

Shampooing: Remember that a skin condition and an 
oily scalp usually go together. Anyone who has acne will 
shampoo every four or five days. 

Whether you use a soap shampoo or a soapless one, it 
should be mild. Some shampoos are labeled for dry, oily, 
normal hair, or for hard water. 

Brush and comb hair first. Then take the fine comb, and 
remove loose dirt and dandruff from scalp. Next, dunk 
the whole head in a basin of warm water, apply shampoo, 
and work up a good lather. Rub the shampoo in vigorously, 
concentrating on the hairline at the front and sides. Rinse 
in warm water. Now apply shampoo again, repeating the 
rubbing. Rinse several times to remove all soap. For oily 
hair, a third application, followed by rinsing, may be needed. 
If your shampoo isn’t designed for the hard-water area 
in which you live, add a little lemon juice or vinegar to 
the final rinse, or use a creme rinse which acts as a good 
softening agent. 


In Good Shape 


Setting: Whether you set your hair nightly, every other 
night, or once a week will depend upon the weather and 
on how long a curl lasts in you. hair. Have these tools 
handy: waving lotion, small, large, and giant pin curl clips 
which hold hair securely in place, yet don’t damage it. 

Decide on the hair style you want and on how youre 
going to set it. Top curls and stand-up curls will require 
small pin curl clips to give a tight curl, and for the sides 
and back, vou'll need large pin curl clips for regular-size 
but firm curls. Moisten the hair with lotion-dampened 
cotton. Then part the hair and set it, section by section. 

When the hair is dry, brush it out from the scalp to the 
ends, molding the curls to your set pattern. If you're 
finishing your set with a hair spray, tuck giant size pin curl 
clips onto the waves to hold them until the mist dries. 

Problem hair: Hair that’s thick and shapeless or baby-fine 
should have the services of a good hair stylist to cut and 
shape it. Fine hair should be cut in layers to give it fullness. 
A permanent, which you can do yourself, will give your 
hair body and make it manageable. Hair that is thick 
should also be tapered and shaped. No matter what kind 
of hair you have, a good shaping will give it “line” and 
chic, will help your permanent last longer. 
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Getting to know you 

Getting to know all about you 
Getting to like you 

Getting to hope you'll like me 


But how? There’s that first glance, that first con- 
versation, that first flub, flirting, and that first kiss 
good night. What should you do? 


Dear Gay Head, 

The boy who sits next to me in school and I have a 
riot all day long. Then social hour comes along and he 
never asks me to dance. I can’t understand why not. 


Terry 


You and Bart are good friends all day. When the bell 
rings to end classes, you can’t suddenly transform your- 
self from his “buddy” to his “dream girl.” You still look 
and act just the way you did in study hall. 

Bart may not even have a dream girl. Does he dance 
at all during social hour? You don’t have to be reminded 
that girls often have a head start on boys in the romance 
department. 

If Bart is interested in romance, you may be able to 
achieve your transformation gradually by being the 
dream girl of other boys. Dance with them. Talk to 
them. Appreciate them. 

If that doesn’t wake Bart up to your charms, keep 
him as a good friend, but find another boy to star in 
your dreams, 


Dear Gay Head, 

I can’t say anything right. Every time I get into a 
conversation with a certain boy, I say the wrong thing 
or act silly. Then he walks away. What can I do? 

Eileen 


You feel self-conscious, as if the whole world—or the 
only important person in it—were focusing complete 
attention on you. How can you act like yourself when 
you feel so strange? 

Turn the tables. Focus attention on him. If you have 
one or two questions in mind before you meet him, 
you'll be able to keep him talking for a while—long 
enough, perhaps, for your tongue to get untied, 

Above all, don’t be discouraged. You're both learning 
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Know You 


By 


to be at ease in a new situation where the worst comes 
first. From now on it can only get better. 


Dear Gay Head, 
Is it proper to flirt with a boy you like or call him up? 
Selma 


Gone are the days when you could flutter your eye- 
lashes behind a fan as your “lost” handkerchief was re- 
turned. But the days of flirting are not gone. It’s still a 
gentle art—definitely not to be confused with chasing. 

Flirting isn’t showing off—it’s showing interest. If you 
want to flirt fairly, that interest must be sincere. Phone 
calls are the wrong kind of flirting. They only draw 
attention to yourself, and in the long run, you'll be left 
to yourself. Don’t call a boy unless you have an invita- 
tion for him, or something to say which is so important 
that it absolutely cannot wait. 

You will flirt well if you’re ready to speak first when 
you see him, eager to listen to him talk, full of questions 
about what he has said, quick to laugh at his jokes, 
pleased with his offer to walk you home, and willing to 
share a private thought. All of this must be a secret 
between you and him, not a public matter. 


Dear Gay Head, 

My boy friend and I like each other, but we have 
never been on a date before. If he should try to kiss me 
on our first date, what should I do? 

Joyce 


Most teens say don’t kiss good night on a first date. 
When you're in doubt, it’s easier—and safer—to fall back 
on the generally accepted guide rule than to try to make 
an on-the-spot decision of your own. 

No rule is a good rule unless it has exceptions. If you 
and this boy have liked each other for quite a while, 
even without formal dates, it might be completely natu- 
ral for your first date to end with a good-night kiss. The 
core of the matter is that a kiss must always mean some- 
thing very special—first date or tenth, 


The “Getting to Know You” verse at the top of the first 
column is from the musical play, The King and I, by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. Copyright by the authors and 
used by their permission. 
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You and your health 


In a Blue Mood ? 


os HAT a terrible day! Everything went wrong from 

Wi. minute I got up, and T can’t seem to snap out 
of the mood.” 

“I know exactly how vou fee!. Sometimes when I'm blue, 
it lasts for days.” 

Who hasnt had such a blue mood take over her life at 
times? Sometimes the weather seems to create it. Or perhaps 
it's the result of too much pressure from school, family, 
friends, even from yourself. Other times it’s hard to know 
exactly what is responsible. Suddenly nothing seems to be 
worth the effort, nothing is fun or interesting or constructive. 

Actually low spells are a normal part of growing up and 
they help you learn to know yourself and your values. It's 
when they drag on too long that vou must/ beware. That's 
the time to call a halt, to stop enjoying your misery. 

It's impossible for anyone to enjoy so much unhappiness, 
you say. How nice that would be if it were true! But very 
often the blues result from feeling sorry for yourself. Perhaps 
secretly you want other people to make a fuss Over you, you 
feel left out of things. Or you may feel you havent lived up 
to something expected of you and, as a result) you begin 
to think you're no good. 

Whatever the cause, it helps to face up to your blae mood 
honestly, to ask yourself what specifically is troubling you. 
Only then can you go to work to clear the air, and just the 
knowledge that you are trying usually makes you feel better. 
Of course if you are glum becauge vour marks are low, 
you know exactly what to do—we hope! 

Here are three common and irritating springboards for 
gloom: 

The Nobody-Likes-Me Blues. This variety can sneak up 
on anybody, particularly one who is naturally shy. Make a 
conscious effort to give casual acquaintances a big smile 
and be particularly pleasant to the friend who has seemed 
cool. Chanees are your friend is feeling that nobody likes 
her either. 

The Nothing-to-Do Blues. How long is it since you wrote 
a letter to your grandparents, to the girl who moved out 
of town last vear? What have you done about organizing 


your Christmas list, making some presents? How long sinée 
you took a walk and really looked at the countryside or the 
people you passed on the street? Have you reread that book 
which you liked so much the first time around? 

The Nothing-to-Wear Blues. Take a long careful look at 
your wardrobe and pull out the mistakes, once and for all. 
Arrange a swap session with a couple of good friends, or 
have a remodeling session, where you swap nothing more 
than ideas and inspiration. Sit down and work out a really 
workable budget, based on your immediat« ardrobe needs. 

Not all problems can be solved, presto-chango, of course. 
There are some which can make you fee) |ower than a mud 
puddle and which you know can't be worked out—at least 
not the way you want them to be. When The Boy has asked 
another girl to the Prom, the solution you yearn for is to 
get rid of the other girl and arrange things so that he will 
ask you. One second’s thought will convince you that this 
isn’t possible. The important thing is not to let the jolt ruin 
your life. It is very natural to be Cow ncast over such a dis- 
appointment, but Once you are past the first shock, concen- 
trate—and that means real work—on doing something about 
it. A good way to start is to make a point of seeing other 
people, both boys and girls. Your pride wil! be less shattered 
if you show the world that you can have fun on your own, 
and the day will come when you aren't pretending. 

Then there are the times when, for no obvious reason, you 
find yourself in a shump, Some girls seem to react this way 
during their monthly meristrual periods. If your health is 
good, there is no medical reason for this. Nine times out 
of ten it’s just habit, formed because you may have gotten 
the idea that this is the “normal” reaction to the menstrual 
cycle. So cheer up! By all means continue to skate or play 
hockey or whatever else is on your schedule. Discontinuing 
your regular games and sports increases the possibility of 
brewing an emotional low. 

And therein lies a clue to the whole problem of the 
Blues: Inactivity breeds them; activity—mental or physical— 
helps dispel them. So, when you feel Old Man Gloom taking 
over, find something to do and stay with it! 
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Photos 


Airline hostess Brigitta 


courtesy Scandinavian Airlines System 


Lindman performs one of 


her duties — checking a flight’s passenger list. 


Reservations control agent Diana Lange 
makes sure flights are not overbooked. 


Supervisor of passen- 
ger service Pluen Henry 
maps out a trip for 
vacationbound execu- 
tive secretary Janet 
Nordquist. 
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You and your career 


IANA LANGE, a graduate of Andrew Jackson High 
School in St. Albans, N.Y., had been working at Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System as a reservations control agent 
for just a short time. One day she came bouncing home 
to her mother saying, “Mom, you and I can go to Europe 
next fall for practically nothing. There'll be only a $4 
charge for my fare and a 75 per cent discount on yours. 
We'll travel first class. Want to go?” 

Needless to say Diana and her mother didn’t pass up 
the opportunity of getting $2,000 worth of air travel for 
a pittance. As you read this, theyre winging their way 
across the ocean to far-off Germany, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Denmark. 

Most of the large airlines give their employees, as well 
as the employees’ close relatives, generous vacation travel 
benefits either in the form of passes or huge discounts. 
It’s one big reason that girls flock to the airlines for jobs. 
Some positions require that an employee go on all-expense 
observational or training flights to big cities and even to 
foreign countries. 

Whether a girl chooses to work for a domestic or an 
international airline, there are many fascinating “ground” 
positions available to her. 

e Reservations control agent: The life of a girl on this 
job is never dull. To avoid the confusion of selling the 
same seat on the same flight to several people, she must 
keep a chart of all reservations booked on each flight. 
As soon as all seats on a certain flight are filled, she puts 
all requests for space on a waiting list. As cancellations 
come up, released seats are assigned to those on the “wait 
list.” 

e Reservations agent: Since her work is done on the 
phone, she must have a pleasing voice plus sales ability. 
She must be familiar with her company’s flight schedules 
and know about railroad and bus facilities. 

e Ticket agent: She must have a friendly disposition 
since she is always in contact with the public. She handles 
ticket sales, confirms space availability, issues tickets, and 
makes up cash reports on ticket sales. 

e Manager of tour department: She 
both coasts or goes abroad regularly to investigate hotel 


travels between 
and entertainment facilities, railroad and bus service. 

e Dietitian; A trained dietitian is employed by some 
airlines to make sure food is appetizing and nutritious. She 
usually has a B.S. degree in foods or nutrition, plus one 
year of dietetics internship in a hospital. 

Women hold many other jobs with airlines. Among them 
are passenger service agent, sales representative, public 
relations representative, teletype operator, radio operator. 
secretary, clerk, and, of course, airline hostess. 

Most airlines offer free on-the-job training. The large 
companies also have free training programs for hostesses. 
To work for an airline, you should have a high school 
diploma. If you have attended college, that’s an asset, 
especially in positions in management. You'll need to have 
a pleasing personality, be able to think quickly and to 
be calm under pressure. For more information about jobs, 
write to airlines offices such as American, Trans-World 
Airways, and Pan American, in New York, Chicago, or 
Los Angeles. The office of SAS is Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 

—CLame GAvcHer 
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Our 
Guest 


ANNERS can be easy! They're simply consideration for 
other people. If you could peek behind the scenes when 
you're visiting in someone else’s home, you wouldn't have 
any trouble finding the clues that give the rules for consid- 
erate behavior. Want to try? 
@ Suppose Paul Brown calls on Tuesday and asks you to 
come to his home as a dinner guest. 

Clue: Tuesday night Mrs. Brown will ask Paul whether 
or not you're coming so that she can make her plans. 

Rule: When you receive an invitation, accept or decline 
immediately. Don’t let your host and hostess wait and 
wonder while you make up your mind, 

Clue: The Browns always say grace before a meal. 

Rule: Observe family customs. Also, remember dinner is 
a family time, and although you are Paul’s guest, the whol 
family should be included in your dinner conversation. 

Clue: A guest in the dining room means more dishes in 
the kitchen. 

Rule: Offer to help. If your offer is firmly refused, don’t 
insist. 

See how easy it is? Now try a hard one. 

Clue: Mrs. Brown thumbed through her recipes and de- 
cided that you would enjoy strawberry shortcake. 

Rule: Show appreciation for the special thought given to 
you as a guest. 

But what do you do when you're so allergic to straw- 
berries that eating one leaves you looking like one? Call on 
your sense of humor and explain. If the strawberry short- 
cake is o-u-t, because you're dieting, this is the night to 
forget the taboos and taste of the forbidden fruit. If you 
simply don’t like strawberries, do your best to eat them— 
and smile. Above all, don’t explain to Mrs. Brown how your 
mother fixes them so that you do like them. 


@ Suppose that Ginny Sands has invited you to visit her in 
Waterville as an overnight guest for her skating party. 

Clue: While Ginny is arranging things for you to do over 
the week end, the rest of the family are making plans of 
their own. 

Rule: Fall in with the family schedule. Rise early if the 


rest of the family does. That means rise and shine. Don’t 
squint at the early morning sun as if you'd never seen it 
before. If you go out in the evening, be back at a reasonable 
hour, perhaps even earlier than you would at home! 

Clue: Ginny and her mother are downstairs frantically 
calling friends to see who has an extra pair of size 9 skates. 

Rule: Come prepared. Don’t depend on borrowing what 
youll need when you know ahead of time that you'll need it. 

Clue: The cook is in the kitchen counting out the minutes. 

Rule: Be on time for meals. Sunday dinner is the major 
performance of the week in many families. Don’t disappear 
at curtain time. 

Clue: Mrs. Sands, like any hostess, is busy. 

Rule 1: Ask how you can be most helpful. For instance, 
should you make your bed or strip it down? 

Rule 2: Watch those special requests! Pressing a dress 
just before you wear it and drinking warm milk at bedtime 
are luxuries you only enjoy at home—and so are those 30 
minutes you like to spend soaking in the tub! 


@ Suppose your best friend Sue Thompson lives two doors 
away and you have a habit of just dropping by. 

You don’t need an imaginary peek behind the scenes to 
see what’s going on here. The casual guest is behind the 
scenes. 


Clues: Have you noticed that Mrs. Thompson often 
frowns? Does Mr. Thompson have a habit of suddenly going 
for a walk? Have you seen Butch stamp up the stairs to 
his room? 

Rule: Check the liberties you've taken without leave. Do 
you drop by without calling first? Visit when Sue should 
be doing chores? Let a banging door announce your arrival? 
Drop your coat in a living room chair? Tie up the phone 
by calling your other friends? Practice your piano lesson? 
Sit in Mr. Thompson’s chair? Watch your favorite TV pro- 
gram when Butch’s favorite is on another channel? Stay 
so late that you have to be invited to dinner? Leave a trail 
of belongings in your wake? 

When you've corrected your faults and learned to be 
considerate, remember to follow through. A pleasant dinner 
—even with strawberries—deserves a warm thank-you and, 
if you wish, a phone call the next day. The thoughtful over- 
night guest arrives with a small present for her hostess and 
writes a thank-you note when she returns home. The casual 
visitor sees to it that the hospitality she enjoys is returned. 

Be a gracious guest and you'll earn a second invitation. 
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COOKING AS AN ART: FIFTH IN A SERIES BY BETTY CROCKER 


MASTER 
THE ART 


MAKING 


Butter-type cakes, adaptable to so 
many variations 


“What nicer way to spread 

your wings as a good cook and 
popular hostess than by 

making a perfectly beautiful 4 
cake. By mastering some 
fundamental skills and applying 
them carefully, you can be 

known for the handsome 

cakes you serve. 


“The step pictures, recipes and cake 
variations on the next seven pages are 
planned to help you master the art of 
making a beautiful butter-type cake. And 
be ready for compliments when you do!” 


“Betty Crocker (‘iis 


“Pull out and save this 8-page section. Punch 
to fit your notebook. It’s the fifth in our series, 
which, when collected, can become a ‘Co-ed’ 
Cook Book of your own.” 
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For centuries, cake-making 
was a great deal of work. The 
amount of ingredients called 
for was staggering! Way back 
in the 16th century spice cake 
was popular. In the 18th 
century the “‘Nun’s Cake’’ 
was a favorite. During 
America’s colonial days 
many a weary homemaker 
labored long and hard 
with a rich Pound Cake. 


Butter type: 


Cakes made with 

shortening. This includes 
cakes made with 
hydrogenated shortening, 
margarine or butter. 

Cakes made by our Double- 
Quick method are butter 
type cakes and are explained 
in this booklet. 


FLOUR is the foundation of your 
cake, so the right kind and 
amount is essential. Cake flour, 
such as Softasilk, or an all-purpose 
se flour, such as Gold Medal can 
be used. Use the kind of flour 
the recipe calls for. 


SUGAR provides sweetness and 
regulates tenderness. Either white 
granulated or beet sugar may be 
used, unless the recipe 
specifically calls for brown or 
confectioners’ sugar. Sugars are 
not interchangeable because 

they vary in composition. 


BAKING POWDER produces lightness. 
With double-action baking powder, 
leavening action begins when mixed 
with liquid, but most action takes 
place after heat is applied in the oven. 
Single action baking powder releases 
most of its leavening gas quickly, in 
the cold batter before it goes into the 
oven. Combination type baking powders 
release only \ to \4 of their leavening 
gas in the batter, the rest in the oven 
heat. When type of baking powder 

is not specified, it is best to use 
double action. 


A typical old “receipt” 


Take half a peck of fine wheat-flower... 
three pounds of refined sugar...dry 
them by the fire. Take four pounds of 
butter, beat it with a cool hand. Then 
beat thirty-five eggs..... 


Later, the method of creaming shortening and 
sugar together thoroughly, then adding dry in- 
gredients alternately with liquid, was developed. 
Only recently was this procedure streamlined 
when our Double-Quick method was 

introduced, which uses only one bowl, saves 
creaming of shortening and sugar, 

the separate beating of eggs. 


WHAT KINDS OF CAKE ARE MADE TODAY ? 


Foam type: 


Cakes made without 
shortening, such as angel 
food or sponge cake. 
Cakes made with liquid 
shortening, such as chiffon 
cakes. Chiffon cakes have 
the lightness of angel food 
as well as the butter-y 
richness of a butter type cake. 


Watch for another Betty Crocker booklet coming soon, on making foam-type cakes 


How to BE SURE YOUR CAKE WILL BE A SUCCESS 


KNOW YOUR INGREDIENTS! Basic ingredients in a cake made with shortening 
are flour, sugar, baking powder, eggs, liquid, shortening, salt and flavoring. 


EGGS provide additional 
structure and richness. 
They should be measured 
if recipe directs it. Adding 2 lerge eggs 

an extra egg does not C ) my 

improve a cake and this O 
addition upsets the 3 med. eggs 

balance of ingredients and 7 

may give you a failure. CO O O= saened 
LIQUIDS vary but each serves the 
purpose of providing moisture and 
making possible the blending together 
of ingredients. Use the liquid called for. 


Buttermilk and sour milk are 
interchangeable in recipes. 


2 med. eggs 


Va cup 


SHORTENING produces tenderness 
and richness. Hydrogenated 
shortenings should always be used in 
Double-Quick Method cakes. When 
using part butter, never use more 
than half. (Part butter adds flavor to 
white and yellow cakes.) Use oil or 
melted shortening only when 


the recipe calls for it. 
CHOCOLATE always means the 
unsweetened kind, unless otherwise SS 


specified. It cannot be substituted 
for cocoa in a cake recipe. 


— 


How to CHOOSE THE RIGHT PANS 


MEASURE pans across top, from inside to in- 
side, also measure depth. Don’t guess! 8 or 9- 
inch layer pans should be 1% inches deep, 
square and oblong pans 2 inches deep. Be sure 


Too big a pan makes Too small or shallow Right size pan means to use the size pan called for in the recipe. . 

cake pale, flat and pan makes cake over- cake with good con- To measure capacity of odd shaped pan, fill . 

shrunken. flow, and gives a tour, one that is easy pan with water. Measure the water. Use 4 : 
coarse texture. to frost. that measurement of batter. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT MATERIAL 


SEZ BETTY CROCKER'’S SUCCESS 


SECRETS FOR ANY TYPE CAKE 


Shinyaluminumortinpans When using heat-proof 
distribute heat evenly and’ glass pans, always reduce 


give a delicate golden’ the oven temperature 25° Before mixing: 
brown crust to the cake. and use the same baking 
time called for in recipe. Read recipe, including method. x 

HOW TO PREPARE PANS Have all ingredients at room temperature. , 

To prevent sticking, grease Assemble all necessary utensils. b 


bottom and sides of pan. Preheat oven. 

Divide at least 1 tbsp. : 

shortening between pans. Prepare baking pans. 

Dust pans with flour, divid- Use level measurements for accuracy with 


ing 1 tbsp. flour between 
pans. Tap bottom lightly 
to remove excess. 


A correctly prepared pan also gives a nice brown 
crumb to the cake, and makes it easier to frost. 


make a BEAUTIFUL CAKE USING OUR DOUBLE-QUICK METHOD 


OUR MODERN, ONE-BOWL WAY TO MIX A BUTTER TYPE CAKE 


*Your feeling of accomplishment will be complete when you create a cake of your own! 


standard measuring cups and spoons. 


GOLDEN LAYER CAKE | 


This method is used 
for all double-quick cakes 


2% cups sifted Ya cup soft 
SOFTASILK shortening 
Cake Flour 1 cup milk 
1% cups sugor 1% tsp. flavoring 
3 tsp. baking 2 eggs (4 to '2 
powder cup) 
1 tsp. salt 
* SUCCESS TIP: thorough 
blending in first mixing step is impor- 1 Sift flour before measuring. Then 2 The next step is to add shorten- 
tant. Under-mixing or too much liquid _ sift together into mixing bowl all ing and 24 of liquid. Measure flavor- 
at this stage will not give a fine tex- dry ingredients: flour, sugar, baking ing into liquid, before liquid is added 


tured cake, however carefully other powder, and salt. (Cocoa, too, when _ to dry ingredients. 
mixing steps are carried out. used, unless otherwise specified.) 


3 Beat for 2 minutes at medium speed 4 Add remaining liquid and un- S Divide batter evenly into pre- 
on your mixer, or 300 strokes by hand. beaten eggs, egg whites, or egg pared pans. (Batter will be thin.) 
Scrape sides and bottom of bowloften, yolks, Beat 2 minutes more (300 Stagger panson middle rack of oven; 
to be sure full amounts of ingredients strokes by hand), scraping sides and one in each corner about an inch 
are stirred in. : bottom of bow! often. from sides. Temp: 350° (mod). 

. ; Time: 30 to 35 min. for layers, 40 
to 45 min. for oblong. 


CY 
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How To MAKE A BEAUTIFUL CAKE USING A CAKE MIX 


What’s in a Mix? Betty Crocker cake mixes contain 
quality ingredients which have been scientifically controlled, 
precisely measured and blended to produce a perfect cake. 

The shortening is tailor-made for each cake, the flour is 
specially adapted to each particular mix, and a special leaven- 


ing agent is used. 


pores THE MIX METHOD COMPARE WITH DOUBLE-QUICK METHOD? 


Fewer ingredients are needed for a 
mix. (Just fresh eggs and water.) 8 
ingredients (and sometimes more) 
are required for a recipe cake. 


STEPS IN 


PRE-MIXING 
STEPS 


1 Preheat oven to 350°. 


2 Grease pans and dust 
with flour. 


3 Empty package contents 
into a large mixing bowl. 


3 Blend in 4 cup water. Beat on low 
speed 1 more minute. (150 strokes 
by hand.) 


With a mix, you have fewer utensils 
to assemble beforehand. And fewer 


to wash afterwards! 


COMPARE THE TIME 
RECIPE 
Measuring 

Sifting 

Blending in shortening 
Adding milk and mixing 
Washing dishes 


About 
Measuring 8 


Minutes 


Adding milk and mixing 
Washing dishes Minetes 


A cake mix saves you more than half 
the time, from the first measuring 
steps to cleaning up afterwards. 


MIXING, USING A CAKE MIX 


1 Blend in 24 cup water. Beat 2 
minutes at medium speed on electric 
mixer, or 300 strokes by hand. Scrape 
sides and bottom of bow! often. 


4 Pour batter into 2 8 or 9-inch, 1 1- 
inches deep layer pans, or into 1 
oblong pan, 13 x 9 4 x 2 inches. Bake 
at 350°. (30 min. for 8-inch, 25 min. 
for 9-inch, 35 min. for oblong.) 


2 Blend in 2 unbeaten eggs. Beat 1 
minute at medium speed. (150 strokes 
by hand.) . 


BETTY CROCKER'S 
SUCCESS TIPS 


1 Always follow package directions; 
directions as well as ingredients may 
change over a period of time. This is 
done to improve the product quality. 


2 If directions call for water, do not 
add milk. The milk solids are already 
in the mix. Adding milk in liquid 
form upsets the balance of ingredients 
and does not give you a good cake. 


’ 3 Adding extra eggs will not improve 


the cake. The extra egg will make 
your cake tough. , 


4 Do not reduce the number of eggs 
called for in a mix. The resulting cake 
will be crumbly because the eggs act 
as a binding agent, preventing 
crumbliness. 


S Measure accurately, using standard 
measuring equipment always. 
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When minimum baking time is up, 
you can test your cake by lightly 
touching center of cake, while it is pick in center. If pick 
still in the oven. Do it quickly! If comes out dry and 
no imprint remains, your cake is clean, your cake is done. 
done. 


To double-check done- 
ness, insert a wooden 


How TO CARE FOR YOUR CAKE AFTER BAKING 


BAKING TIP: If your oven 
seems to bake too fast or too 
slow, ask your local utility com- 
pany to check it for you. That 
way there’s no guesswork for you 
to cope with. 


1 Remove cake from oven and 2 Allow cake to stand in pan 


put on wire rack to permit air 10 minutes. (Cakes will steam 
circulation all around cake and become soggy if left too 
which insures even cooling. long in pan or on plate or any 


other solid surface.) 


3 Turn pan onto clean towel | 4 Turn cake right side up to 
on cooling rack. finish cooling. A warm, tender 
cake may crack if it rests on 
the rounded top surface. 


FROST YOUR CAKE 


Frost cake when it is thoroughly cool. Brush off crumbs Frost sides, working quickly. Hold spatula in vertical 
gently with hand. Place one layer rounded or top side position, pulling from bottom to top. Icing should 
down, on cake plate. touch plate. No fair leaving any gaps! 

Frost with icing or filling, clear to the edge. Let set Pile remaining frosting on top of cake and use 
a few minutes, then place top layer, flat side down, sweeping, spreading strokes to pretty swirls and ridges. 
on top. There you are with a beautiful cake! 


HOW TO STORE YOUR CAKE 


First, be sure cake is thoroughly cooled. Then store in a 
container with a tight cover. If you do not have aregular 
cake keeper, invert a large bowl over the cake plate. 
Your cake will stay fresh and moist for several days. 


KNOW WHEN YOUR CAKE 


How To CUT YOUR CAKE TO SERVE MOST ATTRACTIVELY 


To get the most and daintiest pieces, use a thin, sharp knife. Insert the point of knife into cake, keep- 
ing point down and handle up. Slice, pulling knife toward you in short sawing motions. If frosting sticks, 


dip knife in hot water. 


Cut around cake in a circle half way to the center. Cut 
pieces from outer circle. Cut pieces from inner circle. 
This gives you 38 pieces. 


Or simply cut cake in desired wedge-shaped pieces. 


Cut cake into 4 quarters. Then cut each quarter into 


slices. The 2 pieces closest to the middle of the cake 
can be cut in half. This gives you 32 pieces. 


How To MAKE YOUR CAKES PARTY SPECIAL 


For Valentine’s Day— 

HEART CAKE 

Divide cake batter between 2 greased and floured pans 

—one 8-inch square, one 8-inch round. Bake as your 

recipe or mix instructions direct. The little sketches 
(at right) show how to make the heart shape. 


Cut the round layer in half and place against the 
square layer. 


For a party any time— 
BUTTERFLY CAKE 


Cut White or Golden Yellow Cake layers in two, as the 
sketches show. Set rounded edges together, butterfly 
fashion. Trim with icing and sprinkle with yellow 
sugar. Serve on a pretty plate. To make the butterfly 
design, use fine nozzle of tube cake-decorator. Or 
dribble with confectioner’s colored particles. 


For Easter— 
BUNNY CAKE 


Bake a white or 
golden cake in 
layers. When cool, 
cut one layer in half, 
put halves together with 
fluffy icing. Stand upright 

on cut edge. Cut notch about 4 of way around 
semi-circle, to form rabbit’s head. 


Use cut-out for tail, securing with toothpick. Frost 
with remaining icing and cover with coconut. Make 
ears of pink paper. Tint icing pink for eyes and nose. 
Coconut tinted green and a few Easter eggs form an 


attractive nest around the bunny. 
ate 
Cut onelayerinhalf. Combine halves Cut notch to form 


Savethesecondlayer with fluffy frosting head. Use cut-out 
for another occasion. and stand upright. section for bunny’s 
tail. 


To tint coconut, add food coloring to water. Let coconut 
soak in it until desired color. Drain; dry. 


BUTTERMILK 
SPICE CAKE 


a buttermilk-brown sugar cake with 
a spicy flavor 


2% cups sifted SOFTASILK Cake Flour 
or 2 cups plus 

2 tbsp. sifted GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
1 cup sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 

% tsp. soda 

1 tsp. salt 

% tsp. cloves 

% tsp. cinnamon 

% cup brown sugar (packed) 
Ya cup soft shortening 

1 cup buttermilk 

3 eggs (Y% to % cup) 


Sift flour, sugar, baking powder, 
soda, salt, cloves, cinnamon. 
Add brown sugar, shortening, 
buttermilk. Beat 2 minutes. 
Add eggs. Beat 2 more minutes. 
Pour into prepared pans. 


(See step pictures for 
above directions on p. 3.) 


Pan size: 2 round layers 9”, or 
oblong: 13 x 9” 


Temperature: 350° (mod.) 


Time: 35 to 40 minutes for layers 
45 to 50 minutes for oblong 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
PUDDING CAKE MIX 
package not in illustration 
‘Complete—in- 
cludes both cake 
and pudding 
mix! Empty 
“cake’’ envelope 
into bowl. Blend 
in 1 egg and 2 tbsp. water. Beat 1 
min. Spread batter in ungreased 
8 or 9” square pan or 2 qt. baking 
dish. Sprinkle “‘pudding’”’ envelope 
evenly over batter. Do NoT MIX. 
Slowly pour 1 |; cups boiling water 
over entire surface. Do NoT STIR. 
Bake 20 to 25 min. in 400° oven. 
(25 to 30 min. for baking dish.) 
The rich, fudgy pudding bakes 
through to the bottom . . . cake 
rises to top. Serve warm. 
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RASPBERRY 
SHORTCAKE 


Make a giant shortcake of 2 round 
yellow layers of cake mix. Fill and 
top with slightly sweetened 
whipped cream and raspberries — 
or fruit you’re specially fond of. 


Cover top of 8 or 9” square of 


chocolate devils food cake with a 
fluffy white frosting. Pour Fudge 
SUNDAE Sauce over frosting to 
cover it... letting it drip down sides. 


NEW IDEAS WITH CAKE MIX CAKES 


NOW CHOOSE YOUR METHOD AND BAKE A BEAUTIFUL CAKE 


OTHER FLAVORS IN DOUBLE-QUICK METHOD CAKES 


BROWN SUGAR 
FUDGE CAKE 


good old-fashioned flavor with a 
party touch 


2% cups sifted SOFTASILK Cake Flour 

1 tsp. soda 

% tsp. salt 

2 cups brown sugar (packed) 

Ya cup soft shortening 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 tsp. vanilla 

% to % cup eggs, unbeaten (3 med.) 

2 sq. unsweetened chocolate (2 oz.), melted 


Sift flour, soda, salt into bowl. 

Add brown sugar, shortening, 

24 of buttermilk, vanilla. Beat 
minutes, medium speed on 

mixer or 300 vigorous strokes by 

hand. Scrape sides and bottom 

of bowl constantly. Add rest of 

buttermilk, eggs, melted 

chocolate. Beat 2 more minutes. 

Pour into prepared pans. 


(See step pictures for these directions on p. 3.) 


Pan Size: 2 round layers 
9 x 11%", or oblong: 13 x 9” 


Temperature: 350° (mod.) 


Time: 30 to 35 minutes for layers 
40 to 45 minutes for oblong 


BOSTON CREAM PIE 
package not in illustration 


Yellow Cake Mix — Bakes up intoa 
big tender layer. All you add is 
water and one fresh egg. Split in 
half; fill with Boston Cream Filling. 


Boston Cream Filling—Just add 
milk to make this custardy-rich 
filling. 


Chocolate Icing Mix—Just add 
water, stir and pour it on for a 
smooth chocolatey topping. 


COCONUT SNOWBALLS 


Make cupcakes, following direc- 
tions on package. Spread thickly 
with frosting and roll in flaked 
coconut. 


aa 


YOUR BETTY CROCKER SCORE CARD 
FOR BUTTER-TYPE CAKES 


Score your cakes PERFECT (16) if they have all the 
qualities listed above each section in this chart. If less than 
PERFECT check it accordingly; GOOD, FAIR, or POOR. 


APPEARANCE SCORE Poor 
Surface smooth, fine grained and Characteristics: Here’s Why: 
golden brown; contour has slightly Peaked or Too much flour, oven too 
rounded top; high volume. Ring cracked hot. 
on top is characteristic. Pale color Too little sugar, wrong 
— type pan, underbaked. 
Too dark brown Too much sugar, too hot 
= oven, overbaked. 
| 
FAIR much liquid, too hot oven, 
wrong size pan. 
1 Sunken Too little liquid, too much 
sugar, too much shorten- 
ing, insufficient baking. 
TEXTURE SCORE Poor 
Characteristics: Here’s Why: 


Fine grained, small thin cell walls 
evenly distributed; light but not 
crumbly. 


walls much shortening, too cool 
oven. 
Crumbly when Too much shortening, too 
TT cut much sugar, insufficient 
2LJ) Tunnels Too many eggs, too 
sugar, poor mixing an 
CRUMB SCORE Poor 
Soft and velvety; slightly moist, Characteristics: Here's Why: 
light and tender. Dry Too little sugar, too much 
leavening, too long baking. . 
Soggy Underbaking, too much 
3 LJ Solid Too much liquid, too much 
FAIR 2 J shortening, too much flour. 
1 too little shortening. 
Dull color Poor ingredients; improper 
mixing of ingredients. 
FLAVOR SCORE Poor 
Delicate, sweet, well-blended Characteristics: Here's Why: 
flavor. 
Flat Too little salt. 
Unpleasant Strong or rancid shorten- 
3 flavor—bitter. ing; poor quality eggs or 
FAIR flavoring. 


Large uneven 
cells, thick cell 


Toolittle liquid, not enough 
or too much mixing, too 


Appearance ......... 

Flavor .......+++++ If perfect, your total would be 16. 
NOW ADD UP YOUR SCORE TOTAL How near PERFECT did your cake score? 


4 
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* Savory Ham 


Swing Your Partner 


Putting on a square dance is the way to have a rollicking 


ime! , 
good time! What you need: To heat fully cooked or ready-to-eat ham, check wrap- 


per directions and follow them to the letter. If the ham 
has no directions, for pre-cooked ham with bone you 
should allow 12-15 minutes per pound. (If you use meat 
thermometer, heat meat to 130° F. on thermometer. ) 

Start heating oven to 325° F. Place whole ham, with 
fat side up, on rack in shallow open pan. Bake. 

About % hour before ham is done, remove from oven. 
Spoon drippings from pan into small dish; save for pan- 
frying. Cut away any rind left on ham. Then quickly 
score ham as follows: With sharp knife, make diagonal 
cuts, %” deep and about %” apart, across entire fat sur- 
face of ham. Repeat, at an angle, to make squares or 
diamonds, Then stud top of ham with whole cloves. 

Drizzle on molasses, honey, or maple syrup. Then pat 
on brown sugar. Return ham to 325° F. oven for % hour 
or until nicely glazed. 


1. Plenty of room, 

2. Music. Almost any square-dance records will do. 

3. A caller. This is the role for any lusty-voiced member 
of your crowd who likes to play M.C. The caller explains 
the steps before each dance and “calls” them while the dance 
is under way. 

4. Four or more couples. Now, on with the dance! 

This simple circle dance will get the crowd circulating 
in a hurry. It’s danced to.the tune of Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother 
Me. Boys and girls form a circle, holding hands. Everybody 
sings: 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me. (All skip toward the center of 
the circle, swinging arms forward. ) 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me. (Still holding hands, all skip 
backwards to the edge of the circle.) 

Shoo fly, don’t bother me. (Skip to the center again.) 

For I'm ini love with somebody! (Now back to the circle.) 

I feel, I feel, 1 feel like a morning star! (Boys link left 


Co-ed 


* Jamboree Baked Beans 


arms with partners, and around once more. Boy comes out 3 cups pea beans 1% tsp. dry mustard 

of swing with his partner on his left. The new girl on his 2 tsp. salt 14 tsp. ginger 

right is his partner for the next time around.) 2 medium onions, 2 cup catsup 
chopped ¥ Ib. salt pork 


The Shoo Fly verses are repeated till everyone gets back 
to his original partner. 

Now, let’s tackle some basic square-dance figures that 
can be combined to form any number of dances. If you do 


1/3 cup molasses 


Wash beans and soak overnight. In enough water to 
cover, simmer beans with salt and onions until tender. 
Drain, saving bean liquid. Combine molasses, dry mus- 
tard, ginger, and catsup with 2% cups of bean liquid. 
Place half the salt pork in the bottom of each of two 
14-quart casseroles. Place the drained beans on top. Add 
bean liquor mixture. Cover and bake 2% hours in 250° F. 
oven. Remove covers and bake 15 minutes longer. More 
liquid or water may be added during the cooking process. 
To freeze: Cool and spoon into three 1l-quart, square 
waxed-board freezing containers. Press down rigid plas- 
tic lids and place in freezer. To serve, defrost, add 2 
tablespoons water to each quart and reheat in 350° F. 
oven for 20 minutes. Makes 3 quarts. 


them in the order’ given below, you'll have a simple square 
dance. 

Practice these figures in a large circle. Afterwards, divide 
into groups of four couples who stand around an imaginary 


square facing each other. 


Basic Square-Dance Steps 


Promenade, boys, promenade! (Boy puts right arm around 
partner’s shoulder; girl puts left arm around boy's waist. 
They promenade or skip around the circle with girl on the Co-ed 
outside. ) 

‘Honors right and honors left. (Boy bows to-his partner, 
then to the girl on his left. Girls curtsy.) 

Everybody swings his prettiest gal. (Everybody twirls 
‘around in place in waltz position, boy's right hand at girl's 
waist, his elbow nearly straight. There’s another: common 


* Pumpkin Tarts 


Make your favorite recipe for pastry (enough for two 
9-inch pie shells). Roll out and cut into circles—one inch 
larger in diameter than your tart pans. Place circles of 
dough into ungreased tart tins and flute edges. Fill with 
pumpkin mixture and bake. Remove tarts from pan and 
serve warm or cold topped with whipped cream or a 
sprinkling of brown sugar and chopped pecans. Makes 
8-10 3-inch tarts. 


swing with linked arms. ) 
Step out in a grand right and left. (Everyone extends right 


hand to his partner, left hand to the next boy or girl and 


so on, Weaving around the circle until he meets his partner.) 
Circle to the left. (All join hands in circle, and circle to 
the left.) 
Allemande left. (Boy joins hands with girl to his left— 
not his partner; they skip around each other and return 


Pumpkin Filling 
6 eggs, slightly beaten l tsp. nutmeg 


1 cup granulated sugar 2 tsp. cinnamon 

home, i.e., to their own partners. ) cup desk 1 top. 
Do-si-do. (Pass on the right of partner, moving around firmly packed 3 cups pumpkin 

back to back.) 2 tbsp. flour 3 cups evaporated milk 
Once you get the swing of the steps above, you'll want 1 tsp. salt or light cream 


to add new figures to your repertoire. You might look into 
the square dances on Decca, RCA-Victor, and Folkraft labels 
and pick one or two that appeal to you. | 

Many square dances end with the caller telling you to 
All swing your partners and promenade—you know where 
and I don't care! 


Beat eggs and blend in all dry ingredients. Add pump- 
kin and milk or cream and beat well with a rotary egg 
beater. Pour filling into pastry-lined tart pan and bake at 
350° F. for 35 to 45 minutes. Test doneness by inserting 
a silver knife into the center of the tart. If it comes out 
clean, the tart is done. 


Co-ed 
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34 
NEW MOVIES 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE (MGM. 
Produced by Pandro S. Berman. Di- 
rected by Vincente Minnelli.) 


Although its plot is just fluff, The 
Reluctant Debutante is a very funny 
movie. Its handsome sets and clothes, 
showing London society in full regalia, 
are beautifully photographed in color 
and CinemaScope. 

Rex Harrison plays the part of a 
doting father and Kay Kendall his 
stunning new wife, an step- 
mother; both are excellent in putting 
over the script’s witty lines as parents 
determined to launch their daughter 
from the U. S.. plaved by Sandra Dee, 
into the whirl of the London social 
season. 

Sandra (model-turned-movie-star) is 
a cute trick, who proves a disappoint- 
ment to her parents because she’s bored 
with the English boys, and especially 
Peter Myers. But she’s not bored with 
John Saxon, who turns in his best per- 
formance to date as an Italian-Ameri- 
can who's hot on the drums. 

Angela Lansbury as another over- 
anxious mother and Diane Clare as her 
charming daughter add to the fun. 


anxious 


THE MATCHMAKER (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Don Hartman. Directed by 
Joseph Anthony.) 


Thornton Wilder's play about love 
and marriage is as merry in the movies 
as it was on the stage. Shirley Booth 
is brilliant as a busybody “who arranges 
things.” Right now she’s busy finding 
a wife for a rich but stingy merchant 
(Paul Ford) from Yonkers. And when 
they go to New York to meet one of 
her prospects, his clerk (Anthony Per- 
kins) and his apprentice (Robert Morse) 
decide to go to the big city too—to find 
romance and adventure. All this takes 
place in 1884, and the mix-ups that 
follow are farcical.—P.T.H. 


The Reluctant Debutante is a romp for 
Sandra Dee, Rex Harrison, Kay Kendall. 


E GIRLS SOUND OFF... 


“WHAT DOES ‘GOING STEADY’ 
MEAN TO YOU ?” That's what we asked 
you last spring. and we found many 
different answers in the letters vou sent 
us from all over the country. Your feel- 
ings about “going steady” may vary 
because “ going steady” means different 
things in the different towns vou live in. 
At any rate, here are some of your ideas: 


For some kids “going steady” is a 
step toward marriage. These are the 
older ones who are really sure of their 
feelings and are starting to plan their 
future. For the younger, it merely keeps 
you tied down, Everyone knows vou re 
John’s girl or Sally's guy. You'll find 
that when vou've been given that title, 
it will remain even after vou've broken 
up. You'll have to start all over again 
at arranging dates and acquainting 
yourself with others of the opposite 
sex. 

Cleo Till 
Umatilla, Ore. 


When vou “go steady,” vou are so 
busy with one boy and his interests, 
you forget that every bov expects some- 
thing different from a girl. By the time 
vou're back in circulation, you have 
really forgotten how to get along with 
other boys. 


Michaelle Jane 
St. Mary’s H. S. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


To me “going steady” means a step 
toward maturity. “Going steady” in its 
strictest sense, implies being steady. It 
presupposes a certain level of maturity 
and it makes quite a few demands. “Go- 
ing steady” means putting someone 
else’s happiness and thought before 
your own. It gives vou an opportunity 
to prepare yourself for adult relation- 
ships and experiences. 

Janice Murray 
Preemption, 


“Going steady” means dating security 
to some kids, but to me it means no 
more dating freedom. I don't under- 
stand when some teen-agers complain 
of not having enough dating freedom 
and then turn around and give up what 
they have. 

Priscilla Hero 


Rastor School 
Chicago, Ill. 


LZ 


On “Going 


We are very much against “going 
steady.” When teen-agers “go steady,” 
they go to dances and shows together, 
all school doings together, and spend 
most of their time together. You can't 
have a happy home life if you're away 
from home every night. 

Friday and Saturday night with a 
boy, yes, but spend time with your folks 
and vour friends. Let “going steady” 
be considered a real step toward mar- 
riage. 

Donna Hetgeson 


Hazel Lutman 
Mullan, Idaho 


What does “going steady” mean to 
me? It means that someone considers 
me “pretty nice.” He thinks enough of 
me to make me the center of his social 
life. He's interested in me as a person, 
not for what I can give him nor how I 
can help him. I know he holds the 
highest respect for me and my ideals. 
We share common interests and beliefs 
and are able to enjov each other’s com- 
pany to the fullest. Holidays and birth- 
days are a little extra special because 
he’s always there with a pleasant sur- 
prise or a really special and thoughtful 
gift. 

I'm all for going steady. 


Carolyne Champion 
Hixson, Tenn. 


Sometimes “going steady” leads to 
marriage, but in most cases something 
goes wrong and you break up and never 
speak to each other. I think this is al- 
together wrong and it's the only objec- 
tion I have to “going steady.” When 
this happens you lose a wonderful 


friend. 


Judy Fouzens 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


“Going steady” is often thought to 
be a step toward marriage, but 1 don't 
think it is. If you really like someone 
you aren’t too much interested in others 
anyway. Then I don’t see where going 
out steadily will do any harm. But if 
“going steady” means reserving yourself 
for one boy only, I know I would much 
rather be able to accept a date when 
I felt like it. 


Mickey Baldwin 
Manchester (Conn.) H. S. 
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Steady”’ 


To me “going around” means a boy 
and a girl are spending the majority of 
their time together and they can date 
and meet and socialize with other boys 
and girls. To me “going steady” means 
you are spending all your time together 
and dating and meeting and socializing 
with no others. My personal opinion on 
this subject is that “going steady” is 
not good and “going around” is very 
good. 

Daniel Berkley 


Post Jr. H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


There are at least three reasons why 
“going steady” is not advisable for those 
who are not thinking of marriage in 
the near future. 

1. You will be tied down to one per- 
son and you will lose the general social 
advantages and contacts that should 
enrich your life for the future. 

2. You will find it almost impossible 
to do justice to your studies and you 
may lose or damage the very thing that 
vou are going to school for—an educa- 
tion. 

3. The affection found in “going 
steady” may rush you ahead faster than 
you thought of going and you will 
contract a hasty and regrettable mar- 
riage. 

Tom Benoit 
Clontarf, Minn. 


To me “going steady” means having 
a girl I can depend on when I want to 
go somewhere with her. It also means a 
step toward marriage. I am very much 
in favor of “going steady” if I think 
enough of the girl and if she will keep 
her part of the agreement. 


John Ray Aliman 
Sylva (N. C.) H. S. 


“Going steady” is a way of keeping 
your girl from going out with other 
boys and one way of being sure that 
you have a date. Around here it is not 
considered a step toward marriage. I'm 
all for it! 

Bob Hern 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Going steady. Hah! 

A boy only “goes steady” to inflate 
his ego and to give himself a feeling 
of security and superiority. Having a 


THE BOYS SOUND OFF... 


girl devoted to him and always at 
his beck and call is his idea of love. 
Jealousy is always present and he will 
not tolerate his girl's dating any other 
boy, but it’s all right for him to go out 
with “the boys” or another girl at any 
time. 

A girl must have security, a feeling 
that she belongs, and most of all, an 
assured date for Saturday night. “Going 
steady” means little more to her than 
to the boy, since she will gladly date 
other boys as long as she doesn’t get 
caught. 

Bob Cotes 
Salinas, Calif. 


I think “going steady” means that 
vou like the girl you go with, that you 
have similar interests and just enjoy 
being together. I also think that it 
shouldn't be interpreted to mean that 
the boy and girl are madly in love with 
each other, but “go steady” because 
they enjoy being together. 

John Carter 
Capac (Mich.) H. S. 


To most people “going steady” means 
there is someone waiting for you at all 
times. But when vou are “going steady” 
this attitude changes and you find your- 
self sticking to one girl because you 
just don’t desire to be with any other. 
It gives vou a feeling of obligation and 
responsibility which is something every 
mature teen-ager desires. “Going steady” 
means a close companionship in which 
the couple can share troubles and pleas- 
ures where it would otherwise be im- 
possible. 

Ellis Paulseth 


Backus H. 5S. 
Int'l Falls, Minn. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHICH HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 
DO YOU THINK WILL BE OF GREAT- 
EST VALUE TO YOU AFTER YOU 
LEAVE SCHOOL? Why? How will it 
be useful to you? Does it fit in with 
the plans you now have for the future? 
In what way? Would you like to take 
more courses in this subject? Send 
your ideas to: JAM SESSION, Co-ed 
Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Letters must be mailed 
on or before October 17, 1958 to be 
eligible for publication. 


35 
ome NEWS OF TV. 


OCTOBER has 31 days, and there’s 
one big TV show for nearly each day. 
Let’s look at some of them. 

On Oct. 5, over NBC-TV, you can 
see Hiawatha on Shirley Temple's Story- 
book. This adaptation of the Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow poem will fea- 
ture John Ericson as Hiawatha, and 
Nyra Monsour as Minnehaha. 

On Oct. 6, over CBS-TV, the first 
of the Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz shows 
will be coming along. This premiere 
film is called Lucy Goes to Mexico. 
Maurice Chevalier, of all people, is 
there. It’s all fun. 

On Oct. 12, over NBC-TV, comes a 
Rexall special, Swiss Family Robinson, 
a delightful story of a marooned family, 
and there are two fine dramas set for 
Oct. 13. In Johnny Belinda, on NBC- 
TV’s Hallmark Hall of Fame, Julie 
Harris will star in the tender story of 
a deaf mute. The other drama will be 
the first production of the Desilu Play- 
house series over CBS-TV. It will be 
Bernadette, about the French girl (Pier 
Angeli) who saw visions of the Virgin 
Mary. 

On Oct. 13, there'll be a big Bob 
Hope show on NBC-TV, and then 
Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire will 
each have a special musical program. 
Ginger is first, on Oct. 15, with a big 
Pontiac Special over CBS-TV. Then it’s 
Fred’s turn, on Oct. 17, NBC-TV. 

On Oct. 16, over CBS-TV. there'll 
be a musical version of Little Women. 
The four March sisters will be played 
by Margaret O’Brien, Jeannie Carson, 
Florence Henderson, and Zina Bethune. 

The first of this season’s Bell System 
science series comes along on NBC-TV 
on Oct. 23. It’s Gateways to the Mind, 
the story of our senses. And the 
DuPont Show of the Month’s October 
production, due on the 28th via CBS- 
TV, is the Dumas swashbuckler, The 
Count of Monte Cristo.—D.K. 


Ex-dancing partners, Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers, have separate TV shows. 
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Hamme is something everyone does at least three times every 
day but how many can handle the tools called for with grace and 
ease? Here is a test, designed to find out how much you know 
about that most basic of tools for eating and serving—table silver. 
Check T (True) or F (False) for each statement. Then compare 
your answers with ours on page 53. 
Skill 
1. At a buffet meal, you serve yourself with the same 
silver you have taken to eat with. T.O0OF.0 
2. When fresh peaches, apples, or pears are served 
at the table, they must be eaten with knife and fork. 
TOFO 
3. When you pass your plate for seconds, remove 
your silver and hold it while you are being served. 
T.0F.O 
4. When eating a sit-down meal, you use silver from 
the outside in, as the courses advance. 7.17%. 


Silver 
5. Sterling silver is silver made firmer and more 
durable by the addition of 75/1,000 parts of an alloy. 
6. Sterling flatware can be bought a single piece at a 
time or in complete sets. TOF.O 
7. Silver plate means engraved or etched silver. 
TOF.O 
8. The glow or patina of sterling silver is deepened 
with use and age. T.0 F. O 
Service 
9. A place setting consists of 4 pieces: knife, fork, 
salad fork, soup spoon. TOFO 
10. For a buffet, all silver serving pieces should 
match place settings. TOFO 
1l. Silver hollow ware tarnishes if hot vegetables 
are placed in it. TOF 
12. When serving pie a la mode, you may provide a 
fork, or a fork and spoon, with which to eat it. 
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Rose Elegance by Lunt 
CO-ED 


This girl has discovered Carnation Instant’s 
new beauty secret... have you? 


WHAT IS THIS SECRET? It is a true Beauty Beverage 
made possible by the ““Magic Crystals” nonfat milk 
discovery! Simply by adding extra crystals (over 
regular package directions) when you mix—you get 
a special nonfat milk with extra beauty protection 
-at the very time you need extra protection most! 


WHY SO IMPORTANT? Because for pretty teeth, shining 
hair, smooth skin and the vital sparkle that’s the 
basis of charm-—girls in their teens need more cal- 
cium, riboflavin and protein than they ever will 
again. And drinking milk is your only sure way to 
enough natural calcium and riboflavin! 

A BEAUTY BONUS? Yes, indeed! Your new Carnation 
Instant Beauty Beverage gives you far more of 
these beauty elements than whole milk or ordinary 
nonfat milk! Each four glasses give you all the cal- 
cium and 92% of the riboflavin you need every day 
for beauty protection. And half your daily need of 
vitality-building protein, too! 


FIGURE PROTECTION, TOO? Your Carnation Instant 
Beauty Beverage is far richer in flavor than ordi- 
nary nonfat milk...refreshing, delicious for drink- 
ing. Yet it is still Carnation Instant Nonfat Dry 
Milk, low in calories! 

Every day, more wise girls make the delicious new 
Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage their daily 
beauty habit. How about you ? 


YOUR CARNATION 

INSTANT BEAUTY 

BEVERAGE 

1. Mix one quart of 
Carnation Instant according 
to package directions. 

2. Add 44 cup extra Magic 
Crystals; stir lightly. 


DRINK 4 GLASSES 
EVERY DAY 


| 
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7 $-Qt., 8-Qt. 
and new 14 Qt. sizes a 


by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


We would like very much to know you, today’s Home Economics student better — what are 
your plans, and especially what kind of recipes would you like from Mary Alden. Each month 
we'll publish interviews with students selected from Home Economics classes.* Now—let's get 


acquainted with: 


Barbara Hatfield 
Shellsburg, lowa 


I am planning to attend a 
teacher’s college after gradua- 
tion from high school. My de- 
sire is to work with children. 

I would like a recipe for a 
party snack. 


Janice Christian 
Woonsocket, South Dakota 


I would like to go to college 
and earn a degree in social 
service. I like boys who are 
kind to younger children. Do 
you havea recipe for a “‘sweet”’ 


that children would like? 


Carolyn Crump 
Inwood, W. Virginia 


After graduation I will study 
to be a teacher. I like boys 
with good manners, good 
humor, nice personality and 
reliable. 

I would like a recipe for a 
good main dish. 


CHOCOLATE NUT WAFFLES 
Everybody loves these, Barbara. 


WAFFLES: Y, cup chopped nutmeats 
1 cup Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix 
TOPPING : 
Vanilla ice cream 
Chocolate syrup 


Place milk, egg, shortening and nutmeats in a shaker or glass 
jar. (If melted shortening is used, add after pancake mix.) Add 
pancake mix and shake vigorously 10 to 15 times or until batter 
is fairly smooth. Bake on a hot waffle baker until steaming 
stops. Serve with ice cream and chocolate syrup. Makes 6 
servings. 


DATE BROWN SUGAR MUFFINS 


A wholesome treat for Janice. 


1 cup sifted enriched flour 1 cup Quaker or Mother's Oats 
2 teaspoons baking powder (quick or old fashioned, 

YA teaspoon soda uncooked) 

Y, teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten 

Ye cup brown sugar 1 cup buttermilk 

3 tablespoons shortening 1 cup chopped dates 


Sift first four ingredients into bow]; add sugar. Cut in shorten- 
ing until mixture resembles coarse crumbs. Mix in oats. Add 
beaten egg and buttermilk; stir until dry ingredients are damp- 
ened; lightly stir in dates. Fill greased medium-sized muffin 
pans * full. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 minutes. Makes 12. 


SAUSAGE CORN BREAD WHEEL 


Something special for Carolyn! 


1 Wb. pork sausage links 

1 cup Quaker or Aunt Jemima 
Enriched Corn Meal 

1 cup sifted enriched flour 

VY, teaspoon salt 


Brown sausage in 10-inch frying pan over low heat. Drain. 
Arrange links in bottom of frying pan. Sift dry ingredients into 
bowl. Add egg, milk and 2 tablespoons gausage drippings. Beat 
with rotary beater until smooth, about 1 minute. Do not over- 
beat. Pour over sausage links. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 20 
to 25 minutes. Invert on platter. Serve with warm apple- 
sauce. Makes 9 servings. 


* +t { | A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOUR TEACHER 
« AND $5 TO YOU IF YOUR LETTER IS USED IN THIS COLUMN 


If your letter is used for ““Time to Get Acquainted” Mary 
Alden will send you $5 and a beautiful lazy susan will be 
sent to your teacher as a classroom gift. Also, every girl who 
enters will receive our new booklet, ““Young Ideas.” 

Answer these questions in about 50 words, add your school 


name, attach a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Box 3361, Chicago 54, Ill. 


What do you want to be when you graduate? 
What famous person do you admire? 
What kind of recipes would you like from Mary Alden? 
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pes 4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup milk 
"5 2 tablespoons sausage drippings 
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UERTO RICO, which means “rich 

port” in Spanish, is the only part of 
the United States where Christopher 
Columbus is supposed to have landed. 
Its history is filled with stories of pirate 
raids, slave ships, and sunken treasure. 
-One of the most beautiful islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, it’s located about a 
thousand miles southeast of Florida. 
Puerto Rico is a self-governing democ- 
racy under the protection of the U. S. 

Fifteen-vear-old Lidia Marina Alva- 
rado Toledo lives near the small village 
of Cidra. Her family has a three-room 
concrete house in the mountains, about 
two miles from the village. From her 
house, Lidia can see great stretches of 
pineapple fields and some sugar cane. 
The house is wired for electricity and 
has running water and a shower. 

Their home is owned by the pine- 
apple plantation where Lidia’s father 
works as a truck driver. He takes pine- 
apples to the cannery in Corozal, a small 
town nearby. He also takes canned fruit 
to the piers in San Juan, capital city. 

In the center of Cidra, there is the 
plaza (square) with trees, flowers, walks, 
and park benches. Around the plaza are 
the iglesia (church), cine (movie house), 
tiendas (stores), and correo (post. of- 
fice). 

On holidays this village teems with 
excitement. The biggest one is the 
Patron Saint Festival, which goes on for 


Govt. of Puerto Rico Photo by Delano 
Girls in Industrial Art School in Caguas, 
Puerto Rico, learning cooking techniques. 


Let’s visit Puerto Rico where they 


speak Spanish but are American citizens! 


ten days in July. Cidra’s patron saint is 
the Virgin of Carmen. During the fes- 
tival everyone goes to church and says 
special prayers to the saint. At this time 
there is also a big fair. Music fills the 
air day and night. There are dancing 
and singing, merry-go-rounds, fortune- 
telling, and movies. 

In Lidia’s high school all classes, ex- 
cept English class, are taught in Span- 
ish. Among the courses which she takes 
are community problems which teaches 
how to plan projects, such as painting 
buildings and rooms. Her class painted 
their school and also laid the cement 


FOR YOUR HONEY 


\ 
Follow package directions for 
preparation of Aunt Jemima 
Corn Bread Easy Mix. Fill 
greased muffin pans *% full. 


floor in the patio. 

School is so crowded that there are | 
morning and afternoon sessions. Lidia | 
attends from 1 to 5 p.m. 

At 6:30 a.m. she has breakfast (de- 
sayuno), consisting of pineapple juice, 
cornflakes with bananas and milk, bread 
and butter, and coffee. Afterward she | 
goes out to play with her friends. After 
lunch (almuerza) of soup, meat, and 
arroz y habichuelas con frituras (the | 
national dish made of rice, beans, and | 
fried plantain), and milk, she’s off to | 
school. 

At 5:30 p.m. the Toledos eat dinner 
(comida). They might have arroz con | 
pollo (chicken and rice), or eggs, or | 
meat, vegetables and a salad; for des- 
sert, custard, or guava jelly and cream 
cheese. Here is the recipe for one of 
their popular meat dishes: 


Breaded Beefsteak (Carne Empanada) 


1 Ib. beef tenderloin 

2 cloves garlic, peeled 
3 peppercorns 

tbsp. vinegar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 egg 

1. tbsp. water 

tsp. salt 

1 cup cracker crumbs 
tsp. salt 

%4 cup fat or salad oil 

Trim tenderloin and cut into thin slices. 
Flatten with mallet. Crush next 4 ingre- 
dients together and rub well into meat. 
Beat egg, water, and tsp. salt together. 
Combine cracker crumbs and tsp. salt. 
Dip meat slices first in egg mixture, then 
in crumbs. Chill meat 1 hour before frying 
in hot fat over moderate heat about 4 min- 
utes on each side. Drain on absorbent paper. 
Serve hot. Makes 3-4 servings. 


Bake as directed. Immediately 
spread muffins with honey but- 
ter (made by combining 2 tbsps. 
butter and 2 tbsps. honey). 


PLEASANT 
THOUGHT 


Prepare pancakes according to 
directions on the Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Mix package. Serve 
with bacon and warm apple- 
sauce. 


Prepare meat loaf according to 
directions on the Quaker or 
Mother’s Oats package. Serve 
with hot mushroom sauce (made 
by diluting one 10%-oz. can 
cream of mushroom soup with 
cup milk). 
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Decorating on Budget 


With All the ‘Trimmings 


| You change your hairdo every now and then, and 
your wardrobe gets a lift several times a year. But when 
did you last redecorate your room? If it’s “about time,” here 
are ideas galore, starting with the dressing table corner. 
For the vanity top, lampshade, and wastebasket, you'll need 
white percale fabric, embroidered ruffling, embroidered 
beading, satin ribbon. Seam fabric to fit over lampshade. 
Hem lower edge and stitch on three rows of ruffling evenly 
spaced. Finish upper edge with a row of beading; run 
colored ribbon through eyelets. Do the same with the 
wastebasket covering, allowing for four rows of ruffling. 
The vanity skirt gets a row of beading, ribbon and bows. 


2 To make the bedspread and headboard with match- 
ing curtains and throw pillows, you'll need one double and 
one single size bed sheet in desired color, pillow case to 
match, wide bias tape, jumbo rickrack, vari-shaped pillows, 
and fabric. Place laundered sheet on made-up bed, cut 
rounded corners and hem. Top stitch bias tape two inches 
from edge on two long sides and across foot end, then 
rickrack above it. Fit pillow case to headboard. Repeat 
border design. Glue or tack onto headboard. For coordi- 
nated cafe curtains, using the single sheet, cut four curtains, 
hem, and apply same border design. Cover pillows with 
fabric and bind edges with contrasting bias tape. And top 
stitch your initials on one in rickrack! 


. ...you can give your room a new custom-tailored look 


3 To give the study area of your room a lively new look, 
you'll add these little attention-getting touches. You'll need 
beaver board or wall board, fabric or felt, metallic rickrack 
in gold or silver and regular rickrack in a contrasting color, 
glue, and thumbtacks. To make the bulletin board, stretch 
the fabric over the board and thumbtack it at the back to 
hold it securely in place. Glue or tack on regular rickrack 
to make divisions of various sizes and shapes. Then run a 
border of jumbo and regular rickrack around the edges to 
form a neat frame. To decorate the lamp shade, use the 
remaining rickrack to create a simple design. 


Sketches by Elena 
from ideas by Wm. 
E. Wright & Sons Co. 


4. Protect your finery by prettifying your closet. You'll 
need shoe and hat boxes, quilted plastic or fabric, eyelet- 
embroidered beading, satin ribbon, eyelet-embroidered 
ruffling, glue, and thumbtacks. Cover shoe boxes and hat 
boxes with fabric. Use lots of glue, fitting corners neatly. 
Draw ribbon through beading and glue to border edge of 
box tops. To coordinate closet shelf, glue or thumbtack 
ruffling and ribboned beading to the shelf edge. For chair 
cushion, use two squares of colored fabric and bind three 
sides with tape. For seat: slip pillow into case and finish 
binding with bias tape. For chair back cover: open lower 
edge, bind front and back edges separately. 
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C’mon gals ... have new fun 
with A DATE TO DECORATE! 


Ask your teacher to help you do your room IN MINIA- 
TURE first! Before you make a date to decorate your 
room at home, plan your new furniture arrangement, 
color scheme and accents in miniature. It’s a lot of fun 
and helps you avoid disappointments. Your teacher can 
supply furniture cutouts and all the “props” and dec- 


orating tips you need to make this the most exciting 
project of the year. So let's get started. Just bring your 
imagination! THE DOW CHEM- 

ICAL COMPANY, Midland, 

Michigan, Coatings Sales 

Dept. 2148Q. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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* Send out invitations, call everyone 
up, pass the word around — just so 
everyone knows your house is the 
place to go after the big game. With 
Dennison Flameproof Crepe Paper 
and Decorative Prints you can set 
just the right rah-rah atmosphere 
that'll keep everyone's spirits soar- 
ing long after the fourth quarter. 
And it’s just like throwing two 
parties when you have some of the 
gang in to help you decorate. 


+t ch a football hero | 
( 


decorate your kitchen or 
playroom with Dennison 

Flameproof Crepe Paper 
and Decorative Prints 


It’s as simple as it looks... 


Football Field Table Cloth 


Use full widths of Dennison 
Holiday Green Crepe Paper to 
cover kitchen table top. Make 
yardlines from 1” strips of Denni- 
son White Crepe Paper and tape 
both green and white paper to 
underside of table. Use Dennison 
Streamers and Maple Leaf Prints 
along the edge. 


Football Mobile 


With light pieces of wood, wire and 
string make a clever mobile. Use 
Football Player, Footballs and 
Leaf Prints. 


Shakers 


Unfold a package of Dennison 
Flameproof Crepe Paper (why not 
use your school colors?) and refoldin 
18” widths (See diagram). Fold again 
leaving a few inches at the top. Pin 
and slash to within one inch. Unpin 
and gather around tip of dowel. 
Attach to dowel with Spool Wire. 
These would be fun to take to the 
game with you as well as good for 
adding color afterward, 


For more atmosphere 

tape Dennison Football and Foot- 
ball Player Cut-Outs to your walls, 
windows and kitchen cabinets, 


a 


Half the fun of the party 
is decorating with 


FLAMEPROOF CREPE PAPER 


In a Venetian Looking Glass 
(Continued from page 13) 


of another country, in another time. 
Even on the very first visit to this island, 


| I could feel the breeze blowing in from 
the sea and hear the faint slap of water 


against the marble steps of the Doge’s 
palace which was spread out broad and 
magnificent on the brink of the Grand 
Canal. In the heart of the picture I felt 


like someone else. Or perhaps for the 
first time I discovered myself, alone in 


this strange city of long ago. 


ly Midvale High there’s not much to | 


make one girl different from another. 
I am Amy Roberts, tall, black-haired, 
hazel-eyed, near the top of the class. 
Like my classmates, I wear saddle 
shoes, plaid skirts, neutral colored 
sweaters. The only quality that makes 
me stand out like the proverbial sore 
thumb is that I'm a bit slow about 


reaching the boy-crazy stage most of | 
’ my friends have reached, and I refuse 


to be apologetic about it. Time and time 
again I say to Lucy, 
and fuss and mad pursuit seems some- 
how unworthy of an emotion that’s sup- 


posed to have the grandeur of thunder | 


and lightning.” 

“Sometimes, Amy,” Lucy says, “I 
think you are a very different character 
indeed.” 

I disagree. It’s Venice that changes | 
me so sharply. In Venice, I’ve found 
the real me: My name is Fiametta. My 
hair is loose, salt-scented by the wind 
from the sea. I wear a black velvet 
mask, full silk skirts, and small brocade 
slippers. Each day I go deeper into the 
city. Each day is filled with color and 
beauty and a sense of almost unbearable 
excitement as though I’m on the brink 
of discovery. There is no limit to the 
distance I can go. The sea of Venice 
flows off forever into a violet-tinged 
horizon; the sunlit spars of its boats 


turn into slender golden sticks traveling | 
endlessly against the sky. After a while | 


I can almost see the jeweled ladies es- 
corted by gentlemen with swords. I can 
almost hear the faint tinkle of a lute 
and a man’s deep laughter. 

This time I am at the very hairs- 
breadth edge of my discovery. I’m mov- 


ing along the bottom step at the edge | 


of the water where a gondola ap- 
proaches, when Miss Gordon’s voice 
pierces through to me. 

“Amy Roberts, didn’t you hear? I 
thought you'd like to go to the black- 
board and explain theorem twenty.’ 

Miss Gordon’s voice is more like the 
blast of a bugle than the tinkle of a 
lute. It yanks me off the steps of the 
palace and I’m back in the classroom, 


my eyes blinking like a fish’s in the | 


(Continued on page 48) 


full color cut-outs make 
perfect decorations for all 
your other fall parties! 


“All this giggling | 
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rainy days 
with RIT! 


Send for these Rit booklets and 
see how much fun it is to 
dye almost everything with Rit! 


FREE ! 


@ “FUN FIXINGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS!” Dozens of 
Merry Christmas things 
to make... from sparkling 
ornaments to pretty gifts! 


@INSTRUCTION LEAFLET 
FOR WASHING MA- 
CHINE DYEING. Step by 
step, we show you how 
easy it is to dye so many 
kinds of fabrics in your 
washing machine! 


ALL THROUGH 
THE HOUSE.” 24 pages, 
fully illustrated, with 


dozens of decorating) 


tricks to perk up your 


RIT, P. O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


“FUN FIXINGS FOR CHRISTMAS” Do 

WASHING MACHINE DYEING LEAFLET [] 

“COLOR ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE” oO 
(I enclose 25¢) 


Phote courtesy of Hanes Hosiery. Inc 


For beautiful looking legs, pick the 
right stocking shade, the right fit. 


OARING skirts have made legs more 
than just a prop for your white wool 
socks. Suddenly, girls who have man- 
aged with one pair of nylons for dress 
and lots of bobby socks for every day, 
are branching out and trying some of 


| the new styles, which range all the way 


from stretch-tights in bright colors to 
filmy sheers in palest pastels. Heavy 


| knit knee highs, stockings with built-in 


garters (over the knee length at last), 
seamless models — there are hose for 
every purpose, every type of dress. But 
most stockings are fragile, and all ho- 


| siery is peculiarly susceptible to soiling. 


Since your budget can be crippled by 
the emergency purchase of a pair of 
nylons, let’s see what you should do to 


| get the most mileage from your hose. 


In general, always wash socks and 
stockings after each wearing. Perspira- 
tion (even in winter) rots fabric, causes 
nylon to stretch, is bad for your feet. 

Specifically, sports and school socks: 
The old favorite, heavy white wool, or 
a combination of wool and nylon, will 
look better longer if you turn your socks 
inside out to wash them. Lukewarm 
water, mild suds, and thorough rinsing, 
all help keep them white. Roll them in 
a turkish towel to blot, then hang or 
spread flat to dry. If you favor heavy 
white cotton socks, you may wash them 
with the family laundry in the automat- 
ic. Colored cottons should be washed 
by hand separately, when new, to test 
for bleeding. Use a series of fresh suds 
and lots of rinse water to flush away 
surface dye and “set” the color. Stretch- 
tights, combining stockings and panties, 
should have the same treatment. 

Specifically, hose for dress wear: 
Care for stockings begins in the shop 
when you buy them, since the correct 
size is important, not only for comfort 
but for wearability. If hose are too 


“The Clothes Closet 


tock ing 
Savers 


small, they will not have enough elastic- 
ity and will be apt to run. (“Too small 
means too short in the leg, as well as in 
the foot.) On the other hand, if your 
stockings are too long, it’s hard to fasten 
vour garters properly to the heavy top 
welting. Today stockings come in every 
conceivable length and size, and the 
extra minutes you spend finding your 
exact fit will pay vou well. 

All right, you have your new nylons 
in the shade and weight you want, and 
in the correct size. (It’s a good idea to 
buy several pairs because then vou can 
remate single stockings when you get a 
run. Nothing is more frustrating than a 
drawerful of unmatched single stock- 
ings!) Rinse out your new hose before 
you wear them. Experts claim this re- 
moves factory finish, adds elasticity. 
But don’t wring them out. Roll them in 
a towel as you do your woolens. Then 
hang them over a smooth towel rod or 
hanger. 

When you put on any hose, don't 
yank! Sit down, roll each sock or stock- 
ing to the toe, then unroll it gently up 
the leg. Keep your thumbs inside stock- 
ings to guide the seam. Fasten the back 
garters first to keep your seams straight. 

Washing is a hazard for nylons, since 
any roughness at all can cause a snag. 
To insure safe washing, keep a glass or 
plastic jar with a snug lid in the bath- 
room as a miniature washing machine. 
Half fill jar with sudsy water, pop in 
stockings, fasten lid, and shake a few 
times. Dump out suds, refill with clear 
water, reshake, and dry, as outlined 
above. Another trick, especially if your 
hands are apt to be rough, is to wear 
white cotton gloves when you wash 
stockings. If the color looks a little drab, 
try a simple tinting job. A color rinse 
gets rid of faded streaks, makes your 
hose look fresh again. 

Fair Warning: You can ruin stockings 
if you tumble them into a drawer where 
they may catch on a splinter or belt 
buckle, etc. A plastic bag or a padded, 
compartmented box will keep them safe 
and easy-to-find when you want them. 
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GIRLS! ill SLICK TRICK KEEPS 
YOUR CLOTHES, HAIR AND SKIN 
BRIGHT, SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL... calgon 


Here’s good-grooming help. When clothes turn You see, the problems start when minerals 
gray, when sweaters mat, hair dulls, or your in water and soil combine with soap, detergent 
skin’s not up to par—don’t always blame your or shampoo to form film, called Hangover Dirt. 
washer, shampoo or toilet soap. Often it’s the Hangover Dirt builds up in clothes, clings to 
water. When it is, Calgon solves the problem skin and hair. Only Calgon prevents Hangover 
easily, quickly. Dirt wherever you use soap and water. No 


ordinary water softener or fabric softener can 
do this. So put Calgon on your beauty list today! 


HEAD START ON CHARM with Calgon plus 


favorite shampoo. With Calgon, your hair is 


radiantly clean, delightfully soft and easy to 
comb into your own favorite hair-do. 


STORE-BRIGHT NYLON for months with Cal- 


gon! No Hangover Dirt to cause graying or 


yellowing. Nylon or Dacron* skirts, blouses, 
slips come immaculately white, bright, clean 

. sweaters naturally softer when Calgon’s in 
the water. 


SAD SKIN? Calgon lets mild face soap lather 
luxuriously to get you glowing clean. No film 
clouds your complexion. And safe? Gentle Cal- 
gon is so safe, it’s recommended by doctors for 
baby’s tender, sensitive skin. 

For more information, write Home Economics 
Dept. 334, Calgon Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester fiber 


CALGON ENDS PROBLEMS 
CAUSED BY WATER 
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Are you up on these short cuts to easier living? 


ON YOUR TOES! 


2 3 4 5 6 7 \ 
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12 13 14 5 16 
\ WN If you're full of 
7 Wy '8 NY 9 “bright ideas” in the 
manner of “Here's 
\\ \N How,” you'll get the 
20 AX \ \ \ \\ 2! 21 starred items in no 
- time at all. They‘re 
22 23 124 25 dandy te use around 
the house or when 
WA 27 28 you're on the go. 
KK AY Counting two for 
29 |30 32 133 
- : of 120 points if you 
34 \ NY MAY 7° fill in all 60 defini- 
\ YAY tions correctly. 
36 37 Nisg [39 [40 la: 43 The answers are on 
\ \\ poge 53, but don't 
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. What the postman delivers. 
. Semi-precious stone. 


Keep a hostess ________ of the foods 


your friends like and dislike. 


. Eats dinner. 
2. Use a — 


blotter kept on for 
a few minutes to remove a 9 Down. 


. One of the miracle fibers. 

. An expert in any activity. 

. Take part in a stage play. 
. Approaches. 

. Barrier to hold back water. 


District Attorney (abbr.). 
Rhode Island (abbr. ). 


. Slender. 
. To keep cheese fresh, wrap in a 


cloth dampened in vinegar. 


. Creditor (abbr.). 
. Upon. 
29. When applying polish, separate your 


_ with 12 Down of cotton. 


. Bird’s home. 

. Associated Press (abbr.). 

. Exclamation to attract attention. 

. When on a mee trip, label your 


clothing with a laundry marking 


. Alert and informed. 
. When traveling by 


, a shoe 
bag hung over the front seat makes a 
fine catchall for maps, etc. 


. Period of time in history. 
. When serving 23 Down cream that is 


too hard, dip serving spoon into warm 


Monkey. 
. When cleaning, pin a 


aper bag to 
your to place collected 


scraps. 


. Passageway between seats. 
. To beat egg whites quickly, add a 


pinch of 
tomatoes easily, place 
in boiling water for a few minutes. 


*1. Make an old towel into a puppet 

— for young children. 

. Anti-aircraft (abbr. ). 

. To preserve black cottons, 

on the wrong side. 

Stringed instrument in ancient 
Greece. 

To remove fish or onion — 
rub your hands with lemon juice. 

. Pick up spilled stick bobby 
, and hair with a 


wh 


magnet. 

. Indefinite article. 

. Be at the head of. 

. See 12 Across. 

. Use a barrette to fasten a 
at the neck. 

2. See 29 Across. 

14. Sixth note of the musical scale. 

16. Give forth. 

. See 45 Across. 

24. Title before the name of a married 

woman, 

25. Male child. 

26. Single unit. 

. Place cellophane over plaster 
before you drive in a nail. 

80. Music drama, such as Aida, 

. To keep knitted garments in 
tape the seams. 

33. Ripped. 

$7. Catches a short sleep. 

38. Absent without leave (abbr.). 

39. Desire. 

40. Located near. 

41. Collect the harvest. 

42. One of the Great Lakes. 


. List the items you wish to discuss be- 
fore you make a long-distance 

48. Rear Admiral (abbr.). 

50. Southeast (abbr.). 


You Know? 


Is square dancing a modern craze? 
Not at all. Getting together for a square 
dance was one of the early settlers’ 
favorite forms of entertainment, with 
food an important and inviting feature. 
When you give that square dance party, 
as suggested in the “Party Perfect” sec- 
tion of this issue, you'll be pursuing an 
early American pastime. The foods sug- 
gested on the accompanying menu were 
familiar ones in Colonial days, too. Here 
are the answers to some little-known 
facts about these tempting victuals. 


Has pork always been a_ popular 
American food? Yes, indeed. Hogs, 
which give us such tasty pork products, 
were first brought over here during 
Colonial times. The Colonists considered 
this livestock so vital that death penal- 
ties were imposed upon those who killed 
the animals. 


What did Napoleon have to do with 
canning meat? The famous French war- 
rior was the first person to see the need _. 
for preserving this food. Because he 
needed a dependable, sanitary source . 
of food supplies for his far-flung troops, 
he offered a prize to the discoverer of a 
method of preserving meat. A French 
chef, Nicolas Appert, won the contest 
by putting various meats and game in 
containers, sterilized with heat. Today, 
we find more than 100 canned meat 
items on our grocers’ shelves. 


Is the “maple moon” a romantic moon? 
No. The American Indians celebrated 
the “maple moon” as the return of 
spring. Sugar making was a gala affair 
among the Indians and everybody took 
part. Even the Indian braves helped col- 
lect the sap and stir the sugar. They 
taught our settlers to make maple syrup 
and sugar, as well as how to use these 
products in cooking and baking. It wasn't 
long before the Colonists counted on 
maple syrup as an everyday food. Even- 
tually, however, it became a_ luxury. 
For many years, one gallon of maple 
syrup was worth a day’s wages for one 
man! 


Have dry beans been known by any 
other name? Beans were so much a part 
of Indian life that the Indians gave 
them special tribal names. For example, . 
beans were called orgaressa by the 
Hurons and tuppuhguamash by the 
Algonquins. Beans have always grown 
in abundance in our country. It should 
come as no surprise that when the first 
settlers arrived, they found the Indians 
eating a mixture of beans and corn, the 
forerunner of succotash. 
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To make a handy sewing rack, 
mount a piece of peg board on the 
wall of the room where you sew. Put 
hooks in the peg board’s holes and hang 
scissors, thread, tape measure on them. 
—Carolyn Arnold, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bricks wrapped in metallic or decora- 
tive paper make wonderful book ends. 
—Camellia Chang, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Before storing hats, stuff the crowns 
with tissue paper and place hats in plas- 
tic bags. They'll keep their shape and 
stay clean. 

—Dale Smith, Sault Ste. Marie 
Ont., Can. 


When carrying a sharp object such 
as a drawing compass, place a rubber 
eraser or cork on its point to prevent 
sticking yourself and others. 

—Lois Leon, Jamaica, N. Y. 


To remove lint from underneath 
beds, dressers, etc., pin a towel or cloth 
around the broom and clean the area 
with it. 

—Vicki Barton, Kannapolis, N. C. 


A clever conversation piece can easily 
be made by pasting your prettiest birth- 
day cards on a plain, inexpensive waste- 
basket. 

—Bonnie Marie Gilstrap, Portland, Ore. 


Sew a piece of thin yet durable cot- 
ton in the back of a straight skirt, 
stitching it from seam to seam. This 
will avoid the stretching of the material. 

—Elaine Furtek, Haverhill, Mass. 


Paste an envelope on the inside of 
your cook book to hold recipes which 
you clip and want to save. 

—Judy Jonath, Huntsburg, Ohio 


Carry a clip or spring-type clothespin 
in your purse to clip your boots to- 
gether when left in a public place. 
Paint your name or initials on the 
clothespin with bright red nail polish. 
—Beverly Hammerstrom, Moline, Ill. 


Got any bright ideas? Co-ed will pay 
$1.00 for every homemaking hint used 
in this column. If your idea isn’t com- 
pletely original, state where you heard 
or read about it. Sorry, but no items 
submitted can be returned. Write your 
idea on a postcard and mail it to 
“Here’s How” Editor, Co-ed, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


**LIVELY LIFTS’’ FOR 


VEGETABLE GLAMOUR 


... with these creative touches and <fisba 


PEAS 'N Bacow 


Heat and drain 1 No. 303 can 
of Libby’s Sweet Peas. Lightly 
toss crisp, pan-fried bacon bits 


with the peas, and 
season with salt 
and pepper. Gar- 
nish with bacon 
curls. 


Chive CORN. Heat 1 No. 


303 can of Libby’s Golden Whole 
Sweet Corn, and drain. Slowly 
heat one 3-0z. package of chive 


=~ cream cheese with 3 

tablespoonsofcream, 
stirring constantly 
until smooth. Pour 


Bo % sauce over corn in 


sweet 
MOLE 


SWEET 


BROCCOLI 


Cook a package of Libby’s Frozen 
Broccoli Spears as directed on 
package. Drain; season to taste, and 
add butter. Arrange on platter; and 
sprinkle gen- 
erously with 
grated Parme- 
san cheese. 


\ 


HOME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 4, ILL, 
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In a Venetian Looking Glass 
(Continued from page 43) 


harsh light of the real sun. I must be 
gasping pathetically like a fish too, be- 
cause David, the boy next to me, starts 
to wave his hand as though nothing will 
make him happier than to explain 
theorem twenty himself. With a bleak 
look in my direction, Miss Gordon gives 
him permission to take my place. He 
gets up out of his seat awkwardly, and 
a small, craggy stone he uses as a paper- 
weight thumps down on the floor, I 
pick it up and hand it to him as a way 
of saving, “Thank you.” His eyes meet 
mine for a moment. They are large, 
quiet eves matching his gray jacket. He 
is slender, with hair a sort of dull light 
color. 

“Herringbone, nothing but herring- 
bone,” I say to myself. This is my 
private name for most boys, though I 
use it out loud to my friend Lucy when 
she tries to make me share her enthu- 
siasm for some hopeless clunk or other. 
I do not refer to the skeleton of a her- 
ring when I describe the boys of Mid- 
vale High this way, with their drab- 
colored clothes and faces that don’t look 
like anything in particular. Herringbone 
is the name of a respectable fabric mix- 
ture, which to me is serviceable, dull, 
and in good taste. I hate it! 1 want 


bright colors, dash, and excitement— 
three things you don’t get from the male 
population of Midvale High. 

To add insult to injury my friend 
Lucy carries on about these boys as if 
they were lords of the earth, fawning 
for their smiles, trembling at their 
frowns, and scheming for dates. She 
positively flips when | say, “In my opin- 
ion, a lord of the earth should act like a 
lord—bold and brilliant.” 

Lucy answers impatiently. “You're 
a hopeless romantic, Amy. And further- 
more, all this talk of yours is just a way 
of escaping the problem of getting 
vourself some male companionship in 
the real here and now. 


Bur I truly believe my friend Lucy 
is the real romantic. Getting male com- 
panionship in the real here and now is 
such an ordeal that only an incurable 
dreamer like Lucy could persist in it. 
The obvious place to meet boys in 
quantity and variety is at dances, but 
getting ready for a dance is something 
like an obstacle race. You have to shop 
for days and dress up for hours and 
set your hair. Why? You simply stand 
around while the music plays and wait 
for some goon to step on your feet. 
Though from my unhappy experience, 
the average boy looks more like a 


socks, anklets, casuals 


HIGH MARKS FOR HIGH STYLE!...A style for everything, in every yarn and 

fiber! Left to right: SWIRL, cotton and stretch nylon, about 79¢; BUNNY, angora, 

wool and nylon, about 1.00; DREAMHI, orlon and stretch nylon, about 1.50. 
ALEX.LEE WALLAU, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


mouse, as he approaches, trembling for 
fear you ll say “No.” In order to get one 
of these timid creatures to dance with 
you again, you are supposed to draw 
him out, show interest in his hobbies— 
lots of interest. Even if he collects: 
earthworms, you are supposed to look 
at him all starry-eyed and tell him how 
wonderful he is. It simply doesn’t seem 
worth the trouble—except when I am 
in Venice. There, wearing a full skirt, 
tight bodice, and black velvet mask, | 
am prepared to be the world’s most 
enchanting coquette. 

This afternoon, though, it seems I do 
not do so badly in the here and now. 
After the bell rings, David Naughton’ 
waits for me at the door. “If you'd like, 
I'll walk you home and help you with 
your math.” 

When Lucy sees him talk to me, she 
gets that intent hunting look of a cat 
watching a particularly desirable mouse. 
In her opinion when a boy shows a flash 
of interest, you are supposed to take 
out a butterfly net or a bell jar and jam 
it over his head. She is signaling me 
frantically. It is quite humiliating, all 
this fuss over one slim human being, 
even if he is a member of the opposite 
sex. “If you'd like,” I reply indifferently. 


Hs observant, David Naughton. As 
soon as we're outside school, which is 
on top of the hill leading down to my 
house, his gray eyes question mine. 
“You were on Cloud Seven, weren't 
you, Amy?” 

I look down the streets leading to all 
the perfect ordinary homes in this per- 
fectly ordinary town. I think of all the 
homework I have to do and I get angrier 
and angrier at the world, but at Lucy in 
particular. She would want me _ to 
pounce on this boy’s first piece of con- 
versation and work it like crazy. “I sup- 
pose I was,” I agree in a flat voice. 

“It would be a shame, Amy, if you 
let your work go now; you're on top of 
the class with me. Whe at was up on. 
Cloud Seven, anyway? 

If I were Lucy, I'd tell David that my 
mind is so occupied with the problem 
of which boy to take to the mid-term 
hop that it is impossible to pay atten- 
tion. But I am Amy, or rather, Fiametta. 

“You'll think I'm quite mad if I tell 
you the truth, "I say. 

“Never,” he answers. 

I take a deep breath. This is some- 
thing I've told no one, not even Lucv. 
“Well, I am a bit over the edge.” | 
murmur, smiling and watching his face. 
“Every afternoon at 2:30, I take a walk 
into the picture over the blackboard. 
THE GRAND CAN AL by Turner. It’s 
a picture of Venice.’ 

He doesn’t look startled. Perhi aps he 
is humoring me. “What do you do 
there?” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Charm Center” (formerly “Beauty 
Box”) is planned to help make you 
attractive. If you have special questions 
about your appearance, write: Carol 
Ray, Co-ed Magazine, 33 West 42nd 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My eyes tire easily, especially 
when I read. Have you any sugges- 
tions? 

A. See an eye doctor, for you may 
need glasses. And try this restful exer- 
cise. Look away from close work, blink- 
ing between looks. Roll eyes right and 
up, left and up, 10 times each, closing 
eyes after each “roll.” 


Q. All of my friends in Junior High’ 


wear straight skirts. 1 can't wear them 
because I'm large from the waist down 
Must I wear full skirts? 


A. Tummy bulge? ‘Try a girdle or 
pantie girdle with a double panel of 
elastic or with a one-way-stretch panel 
set into the front of a two-way-stretch 
garment. Also, practice this exercise: 
Lying on your back with arms out- 
stretched at shoulder level, fling both 
legs'‘up and wide apart; crisscross legs 
slowly, 10 times: 

Too-full thighs? Choose a lightweight 
pantie girdlé that stretches over the 
bulge. And practice this thigh trimmer: 
Lying on your back, raise both legs 
until your toes point to the ceiling; 
with short, quick movements, crisscross 
legs so that thighs brush, 20 times. 


Q. I'm 17 and have light eyebrows. 
Is it okay to use an eyebrow pencil? 


A. An eyebrow pencil, used lightly, 
might make your eves more expressive. 
Apply the pencil with short, continuous 
strokes, following the natural arch. 


. Q. I want desperately to be thin, 
but I simply can't control my appetite. 
I'm 30 lbs. overweight. What can I do? 


A. You can't weigh less unless you 
eat less. Have your doctor give you a 
medical check-up and ask him to pre- 
_ scribe a safe and sane diet for you. He 
may ask you questions to find out why 
.you eat more than you should. Maybe 
it’s just habit, or maybe you're stuffing 
yourself to make up for something 
that’s bothering you. At any rate, con- 
sult an expert, if your will power is as 
low as you say it is. 


Weeping 
won't help... 
but 


THYLOX 
will! 


~Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 


At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 


THYLOX’ 


THY LON Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your dally soap. 
weergare® Spas Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 
cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it.......8O¢ 


SKIN CARE PRODUCTS BY SHULTO 
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In a Venetian Looking Glass 
(Continued from page 48) 


I tell him everything, even that in 
Venice I am someone named Fiametta. 
I embroider it, because if he’s going 
to think I'm quite mad, let it be raving 
mad. 

After I finish, he makes no comment 
but takes out the small rock he uses 
as a paperweight. “See this? What do 
you think it is?” 

“ A gray stone.” 

“It’s a fragment of granite, Amy. But 
to me—under a magnifying glass, this 
rock is a mountain with cliffs, crevices, 
and precious metals in its heart. Why, 
there’s an entire universe in this frag- 
ment of matter—a universe with plane- 
tary systems, molecules composed of 
atoms, electrons and protons in whirling 
arcs of energy! I never get tired of 
wondering about all the things there 
are to explore in one small piece of 
stone.” 


Davo has a quick flashing smile 
when he is excited about something; 
outside, under the sky his eyes are 
more blue than gray, reflecting the color 
they see. But he is awfully thin. I 
should be glad he understands about 
my Venice, and yet as I look at the 
fragment of rock he puts into my hand, 
I can only think that it is dull and like 
the gray day around us and not colorful 
and sparkling like my dream. 

I look squarely at him. “But there's 
just not enough in a little piece of gray 
rock. There are no people — no love, 
hate, and color!” 

We're at my house now, and as we 
walk into the big square kitchen of my 
house, David's face is shut against me, 
and I realize I have hurt him. 

I am glad, when after a hasty intro- 
duction, Mother hands him an enor- 
mous wedge of chocolate cake topped 
with whipped cream. He looks startled. 
Then both he and Mother burst out 
laughing. 

“It won't help,” he says, “my mother 
is also always trying to pad the skele- 
ton. I burn up pounds of whipped 
cream and chocolate cake.” 

When he finishes eating and turns to 
me, he’s serious. “Let’s get to work, 
Amy.” 

Mother, who has a marshmallow 
heart, says, “I think ever since Sputnik, 
they are working you children too 
hard.” 

“Less time for dreaming,” answers 
David firmly. We sit down to work and 
I cannot even begin to dream of the 
blue and sun-warmed gold of Venice. 
It would shame me to be too stupid 
with David. 

After the work is done, I thank him. 
He’s standing there grave and slim; his 


hand holds mine somewhat loosely, and 
I can see he’s at a loss about what to 
say next. So, trying to make up for my 
previous cutting remark, I say, “I'm 
sorry I said what I did about your 
dreams, David. You've been wonderful 
to help me. I'll do the same for you 
sometime, if it’s possible.” 

He looks at me, still serious. I hope 
somehow when I apologize, I'll see the 
rare flash of pleasure @@ain in his smile, 
but he simply says, “Perhaps it will be 
possible, Amy.” Then he pulls his hand 
away, opens the door quickly and 
rushes out. 

Human beings, even your best 
friends, can be very selfish. When Lucy 
comes over and I complain bitterly 
about a life spent doing theorem twen- 
ty and assorted problems with David, 
she doesn’t sympathize with my des- 
peration at all. Thinking only of herself 
and her problems, she lets out a shriek 
of rage. “Dull! You say a living, breath- 
ing male creature who walks you home 
and helps with your homework is dull? 
Do you realize that you could have had — 
him take you to the Midvale Hop this 
Saturday night? He might have had a 
friend—don't you ever think of me.at 
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all? I just can’t bear it, to stand there 
and wait till someone summons up 
enough courage to ask me to dance. 
You aren't a true friend, Amy. You 
never think of my problems.” 

“It's no problem,” I tell her. “We'll 
simply ask the boys to dance.” 

Her eyes go wide with horror. 

“I'll talk nicely to them.” I add, “I 
promise it will be easy.” At the dance I 
will simply be Fiametta—gay, warm, 
and reckless. I have nothing to worry 
about. 

“If you're going to smile like that,” 
says Lucy; appraising me with her prac- 
tical measuring look, “it might work. 
Though you don’t seem so much inter- 
ested in any one person, but dreamy. 
Still I suppose it will give you a pleasant 
personality.” 

“A very pleasant personality, indeed,” 
I agree. 


Les queer about Lucy. She’s full of 
enthusiasm and hope when talking to 
me. She has dozens of theories on how 
to make friends and influence people. 
But at the dance, after the orchestra 
has played three numbers and no one 
comes over to us, she is frantic with 
tension, smoothing her blue chiffon dress 
again and again, wetting her lips and 
patting her hair. It drives me wild to 
hear her keep repeating, “You're sure 
this is the right dress, Amy? Perhaps I 
should have worn something more so- 
phisticated. I read somewhere that teen- 
'.age boys like girls to look older. Amy, 
vour hair! I've never seen you wear it 
loose before; it looks so. pretty and dif- 
ferent! And where did you find the ever- 
lasting brass. to wear that flaming 
blouse?” 

I swish my full taffeta skirt to the 
music. I never felt more reckless in my 
life. “Don’t you understand,” I try to 
explain, “it doesn’t matter what these 
herringbone boys think, when some- 
where there’s a world with music, color, 
romance—" 

“There you ‘go again,” she says, “run- 
ning down the boys. Can't you get it 
into that head of yours, they're the only 
boys we know, and they're important. 
Just look at them, all clinging together 
as though they were in a football hud- 
dle. If someone doesn’t come over soon 
to ask me to dance, I'll just go to 
pieces!” 

“We don’t have to wait till someone 
comes over.” I tell her firmly. “I'll go 
get one for myself, and one for you too, 
Luev.” 

I leave her standing there, bleating, 
“You simply can't, Amy, What will they 
think—” 

But when I pretend I am Fiametta, 
nothing holds me back. I float across 
the floor, never stopping till I see the 
(Continued on page 52) 


Joy Trout, 16 


@ Meet the junior champion of the 
1958 “Make It Yourself with Wool” 
contest—Joy Trout, 16, and meet the 
only girl to win an Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award in 1958 in the Ford Motor 
Company’s Industrial Arts Awards com- 
petition, Anne Singleterry, 17! Co-ed is 
cheering for them because they’re doing 
so much with their creative talents. 
We're cheering for their teachers, too, 
because they inspired and encouraged 
the girls to enter these contests. 

Joy won the top junior prize of the 
wool contest over thousands of young 
contestants by making and modeling a 
handsomely tailored brown wool suit 
with a flecked tweed jacket and flannel 
skirt. This was a classroom project and 
Joy says that much credit goes to her 
home economics teacher, Mrs. Mosele, 
for encouraging her to do her best work. 

Her prize was a two-week trip to 
the world’s fashion capitals—Paris, Lon- 
don, and Rome, plus several days’ pre- 
liminary sightseeing in New York. She 
returned to Tolleson, Ariz., just in time 
to start her senior vear at Tolleson Union 
High School where her classmates are 
getting a firsthand report of the world- 
famous sights she visited, as well as the 
latest European fashions. 

‘Joy lives with her family on a 300- 
acre farm half an hour's drive from 
Phoenix. As her share of the family job, 
she works at raising chickens and flowers 
when she isn’t busy with school and 
homemaking activities. Blond, blue- 
eyed, and exuberant, she is cheer leader 
at her school, state president of the 
Future Homemakers of America. She 
loves to swim, dance, ride horseback, 
play the piano. Most of all she loves to 
give parties. 

The contest took her traveling, along 
with other local winners, to the district, 
state, and national competitions. What 
she enjoyed most about it was, she says, 
“the chance to meet so many new peo- 
ple and such nice ones.” 


Anne Singleterry, 17 


@ Anne Singleterry’s prize-winning 
silk screen print was done as a “term 
paper” in a graphic arts course at Ridge- 
wood (N, J.) High School where she is 
now a senior and an “A” student in art. 
She worked on the project for two 
months in school and at home. Like Joy, 
Anne was greatly encouraged by her in- 
structor, Mr. Walter Oring. It was he 
who entered the print in the competi- 
tion. 

Besides the $100 prize, Anne also 
won an exciting date—with 30 boy win- 
ners! Anne, her teacher, the boys and 
their instructors spent three days visit- 
ing the Ford plant in Dearborn, Mich., 
attending a banquet in their honor, and 
going to a football game. 

Winning a prize on a first try is not 
new to Anne. Whenever she enters a 
contest, she takes some kind of honor. 
In April, 1958, she won a merit award 
in a state contest for a silk screen Christ- 
mas card. Two years ago, she won $25 
for designing a wool dress in a local 
dress shop contest. She also won a $25 
U. S. Government Savings Bond for a 
store window painting, which she did 
for a Halloween competition, sponsored 
by the Ridgewood Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Although the Singleterrys have settled 
down in New Jersey, they always vaca- 
tion in the South. For them, going South 
is going home. Anne, 17, and her sister, 
Margaret, who is 12, were born in 
Shelbyville, Tenn. Her dad is from 
Alabama, and her mother is a native of 
South Carolina. 

Vacation or not, Anne doesn’t stay 
away from her drawing board very 
long. There's always a new project 
afoot. Pretty soon she'll start making 
about 300 Christmas cards—about 75 of 
her own and 225 for her family. Anne 
is on the art staff of the school year- 
book, The Arrow, and she plans to go 
to art school when she graduates from 
high school next year. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
whites of their eyes. Picking out the 
tallest, simply because he’s more no- 
ticeable and I remember his name from 
somewhere, I say, “Dance, Rick?” 

He’s enchanted. This is not surpris- 
ing. I know by the very beat of the 
music, it’s time for enchantment. We're 
in the center of the floor before I re- 
member my promise to Lucy. I bat my 
eyelashes at him. “Are your friends as 
handsome? Do your friends dance as 
well as you?” 

He grins down at me as though Id 
said the cleverest thing in the world. 
I point out Lucy. “Have one of your 
friends dance with Lucy, won't you?” 

“Whatever you say—if I can have the 
next dance.” 

It’s so easy it’s pathetic. Lucy has 
nothing to worry about. If I could only 
tell her to imagine herself a Venetian 
beauty, she’d be dancing every dance 
too. 


through the evening as 
I'm walking toward the soda bar, I see 
David standing off by himself. He's 
alone and has one hand in his jacket 
pocket. I can almost feel the harsh tex- 
ture of the stone in that pocket. I know 
his fingers are touching it for reassur- 
ance. His gray eves are following the 
whirling glitter of the big, old-fashioned 
crystal ball that the theater-club loans 
for dances. As it revolves slowly, the 
lights change color with the music, and 
I am thinking that David must see us 
as whirling arcs or massed molecules. 
I also think that he’s a little afraid to 
ask a girl to dance. I remember promis- 
ing to help him, and suddenly I want 
to help him so much it hurts. 

I found it easy to walk over to a 
strange group of boys when I was play- 
acting Fiametta. But I find it difficult 
as walking through deep water to move 
toward David. My face is flushing. 
Suppose he resents my asking him? 
Suppose he wants to be left alone? I 
reassure myself—he wouldn't come to a 
dance if he wanted to be left alone. 
With the smile pasted on my face, I 
move quickly to confront him. “David.” 

He turns, and to my relief, his quick 
smile flashes. I'm sure now that he’s 
glad to see me. “Will you dance, David 
—please?” It’s silly to say “please,” but 
he looks so alone. 

“I can’t dance, Amy. I've tried to 
teach myself by figuring out the mathe- 
matical formulas and drawing diagrams 
on the floor of my room, but I see now 
it doesn’t apply; there are too many 
random factors. 'm sure Id step all 
over your feet.” 

No other boy can make me so angry! 
Why must he be so like herringbone! 
I’m sure that in Venice everyone danced 
before he could walk. Diagrams on the 


COOKIE 


A CO-ED CARTOON BY LEON 


“Don’t worry, Mitch. The way you fum- 
bled that ball was absolutely—graceful!”’ 


floor—and the music is so moving my 
feet can’t hold still — I could cry! We 
stand there staring at each other, David 
tugs the stone out of his pocket. The 
colored lights pick out the bright spots 
of mica on its surface and they gleam 
like a fistful of diamonds. He puts his 
treasure into my hand and says, “You're 
right, Amy, there are no people in a 
stone.” 

Just then David notices a boy com- 
ing toward me to dance, “Can I take 
you home, Amy?” he says quickly. As 
the boy approaches to whirl me away, 
I have to think fast. I know that asking 
me this was not easy for David. I nod 
my head. After all, I owe David some- 
thing, especially since he is the only 
one to know me well enough, so that 
he can whisper as I brush past him, 
“Have fun dancing, Fiametta.” 

When I tell Lucy I have promised 
to let David take me home, she ex- 
plodes again. “Here you are, suddenly 
one of the most popular girls in Mid- 
vale High, just like that. You could go 
home with the football captain, the 
head of the basketball team, the school 
president, and which one do you choose 
—this stick, this grind, this nothing— 
David Naughton!” 

“It's just possible he has a friend for 
you,” I say, teasing. 

“We need someone with a car, not 
someone with a friend,” she answers 
sharply. “It’s storming outside, thunder 
and lightning.” 

“I like the rain.” 

With the last strains of music still 
swirling around me, I find David and 
walk through the door with him. 


The path through the campus is so 
slick with rain it reflects lights like a 
ribbon of water. Our school is on a hill. 
Below us the network of streets spreads 
like a spider-web, with the moonlight 
picking out shapes of houses in the 
dark. The sky is purplish blue and 
curves down to a horizon line. There, 
the tiniest black block to define the 
shape of a structure meets it with one 
pinpoint of vellow light. It’s Venice at 
night facing me, with the bright ribbon 
of road to lead me into its heart again. 


ae there’s the sound of 
laughter, and on the road near us a car 
door slams; the driver switches on his 
headlights. For the first time, in this 
sudden illumination, I really see David. 
His hair shines gold; the firm mouth and 
chin are outlined. I never before real- 
ized how his gray eyes reflect all color 
and have no bottom to their depth. His 
hand takes mine, and as | give him his 
stone, the granite’s harsh texture makes 
me suddenly aware that I’m not walking 
into a picture of Venice, but I am in 
Midvale at night, in the real here and 
now. 

“You don’t mind walking on a wet 
night?” David asks softly. 

“No, I like walking.” I answer the 
clasp of his hand by closing my fingers 
over his—and in that moment I realize 
something. I told David there were no 
people in stones, but there are no real 
people in pictures either. As we both 
start to walk toward home together, 
matching our steps carefully, I know 
that I have now, suddenly, moved into 
the greatest adventure of all—I am going 
to explore the strange and exciting 
country of another human being. 


Copyright, 1958, by Scholastic Maga- 
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Silver Service 
(Answers to quiz on page 36) 


SKILL 


1, False. Each platter or casserole 
should have appropriate silver near it 
with which you can serve yourself. 


2. False. Cut this sort of fruit into 
wedges with your knife, then pick it up 
with your fingers. 


3. False. Place your knife and fork 
pointing toward the center of your 
plate when you pass it for seconds. 


4. True. Silver for the first course 
goes at the outside of the place setting. 
For example, if soup is the first course, 
the soup spoon is placed at the far right 
of the plate. 


SILVER 


5. True. The exact proportion of ster- 
ling silver is fixed by law at 925/1,000 
of silver to 75/1,000 of alloy. 


6. True. Depending on your budget 
you may splurge and buy a whole set 
at once or a single teaspoon. But most 
often silver is bought in place settings. 


7. False. Silver plate is a _non- 
precious metal covered by a coat of 
silver. 


8. True. Use, age, and polishing all 
add to the lustre of sterling silver. 


SERVICE 


9. False. Usually a place setting has 
6 pieces: knife, fork, teaspoon, salad 
fork, soup spoon, and butter spreader. 

10. False. Unusual serving pieces 
(such as heirlooms) or pieces of differ- 
ing patterns add to the charm of any 
table setting. 


11. False. Hot or cold vegetables may 
be served from silver dishes. 


12. True. You may serve such a 
dessert either way. The English prefer 
fork and spoon; most Americans use 
only the fork. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 46) 
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ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


LINDA WADDELL, Popular Junier College Student from Belmont, Mass. 


Meet pular Linda Waddell and 
some of her friends. Linda has a wide 
range of interests that keep her on the 
go... from tennis to skeet-shootin 
..- Serious piano study to rock ’n’ roll. 
Her favorite school activity is the 
Dramatic Club and she hopes to be- 
come an actress. When you’re doing 
so many things, don’t let blemishes 
hold you back. 


Read what Linda did: “‘] was lucky to have a clear skin when I was a younger R j 
teen but just a few months ago my face broke out pretty badly. Now I know how an 
awful blemishes can make you feel. I bought * 


several products but I didn’t see any improve- 
ment until I used Clearasil. With Clearasil my 
skin was soon as clear as ever.” 


98 Farnham Street, Belmont, Mass. 


Millions of young people have proved. . . 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
“STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored .. . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


You, too, may have hed skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. DB, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Piaias, N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and l5¢ to Box 9-CT (for Tube) or 
Box 9-CW (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y. Expires 11/30/58. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). Money- 
back guarantee. At 
all drug counters. 
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... the SAFE cleaner 

repairmen use. 

+ Rejuvenates sluggish irons 

+ Cleans INSIDE i ME 
ans iron 


+ Ends sputtering PARENTS 


WONDERFUL FOR KETTLES, 
VAPORIZERS, STERILIZERS, TOO! 


At your local store, or write Dept. C $1.00 Retail 
FAST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


20 GUNTHER AVENUE YONKERS 4 N Y 


SPECIAL OFFER!... 
“GENIE GEMS” 


Lustrous, uniform, hand- 
knotted, simulated pearl 
necklace with rhinestone 
set adjustable clasp and 
matching earrings. 


BOTH for only $1.00 postpaid 


“GENIE GEMS,” Box 3629, Cranston, R. I. 

Please send me special offer(s) 
Enclosed is $1.00 for each set of necklace 
ond earrings. 
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the latest thin 


A girl’s-eye view of 


some of the wonderful new products 
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A new sterling design, Gorham’s Sea 
Rose, adds a new sparkle to the table. 


For the house: Good news for fall tables! 
Two exquisite new patterns in sterling 
silver flatware have recently been intro- 
duced to brighten the scene. Dawn Star 
by Wallace is simple yet elegant, de- 
signed to harmonize with traditional or 
contemporary backgrounds. Basic three- 
piece setting (teaspoon, knife, fork), 
$12.95. Gorham’s newest pattern, Sea 
Rose (above) is romantic and delicate, 
planned to appeal to everyone who loves 
fine quality. Four-piece place setting 
(teaspoon, knife, fork, butter spreader), 
$26.75. . . . To lighten your chores try 
Dottie Duster, a silicone treated non- 
woven rayon cloth which picks up dust 
instead pushing it around. No more 
sneezing from dust particles! Two for 
39¢; eight for $1. Miracloth, also made 
of non-woven rayon, incorporates a 
stain-resistant chemical, RC-100, so you 
can rinse it out after each job. Good for 
all glass surfaces, to polish silver, for 
dish cloths, even for baby’s bibs! A 14- 
inch-by-11-foot roll, 49¢. . . . Pledge is 
a new wax to spray on furniture as you 
dust, or to spray directly on your dust 
cloth if you wish. Either way, it cleans 
wood, plastic, leather, tile, marble, 
chrome, glass—you name it! 98¢. A new 
paper from Scott Paper Co. which feels 
and looks like soft fabric is Dura-Weve. 
Inexpensive, it can be used again and 
again, then thrown away, Currently 
available: barbecue aprons and table- 
cloths of Dura-Weve in pastels or bright 
gingham patterns. Two aprons for 69¢; 
40-by-40 tablecloth, 38¢; 40-by-80, 59¢. 
...A particularly fine new line of scis- 
sors, known as Lustre-Chrome, comes 
from J. Wiss & Sons. Chrome-on-nickel 
plated, they will stay bright and glossy 
in any climate. There are five sizes, from 
embroidery scissors at $3.95 to 74-inch 
Trimming Shears at $5.95. Each pair 
comes attractively gift-packaged. 


For beauty: Good news from head to 
toe! First, Pink Pamper Shampoo, a 
gentle fragrant liquid shampoo with a 
built-in conditioner to leave your hair 


gleaming and manageable. Made by the 
Toni Company, it comes in three sizes: 
35¢, 60¢, $1, plus tax. . . . From Yard- 
ley comes Red Cross Cologne to make 
you feel feminine as an old-fashioned 
bouquet. Soap, dusting powder, bath 
crystals, and sachets are also available in 
this authentic floral fragrance. Cologne: 
$2, plus tax... . / A boon for hard-to-fit 
sizes are the new super-long seamless 
stockings by Hanes. The extra-stretch- 
able top has a potential expansion either 
lengthwise or around of 26 inches! XL, 
as it is descriptively titled, costs $1.50 
a pair. 


For the cook: Good news for food lovers! 
The first meal of the day is the most 
important meal of the day, according to 
many experts, and there's great news of 
two tasty cereals which will help you 
get off to a good start in the morning. 
Hi-Pro, General Mills’ new cereal, is a 
crispy, ready-to-eat flake combining 
corn, wheat, and rice. Super-rich in pro- 
tein (it actually contains more protein 
than the milk you put on it!), it also 
contains seven essential vitamins. Cost 
per nutrition packed box: 28¢. . . . Also 
from General Mills comes Cocoa Puffs, 
a corn cereal with a yummy chocolate 
flavor. Each tiny puff is coated with 
sugar; each stays crisp until the last 
mouthful. Try Cocoa Puffs as a topping 
on puddings or ice cream; as a be- 
tween-meals nibble. Cost per package: 
28¢. . . . Do you love chiffon pies but 
hate the work and waiting involved in 
putting them together? Then Jell-O’s new 
Chocolate Chiffon Pie Filling Mix is for 
you! No cooking is necessary, you sim- 
ply add boiling milk, beat the mixture, 
add a little sugar and beat again. Re- 
sult? A feathery chocolatey filling to 
pour into your favorite pie crust, im- 
pressive to behold and a delight to eat. 
Not only perfect for pies, it also makes 
luscious puddings and tarts—successfully 
every time! Two boxes, 29¢. 


from your own favorite photo snap. 
shot, or negative. Friendship Photo's 
excttingly new — different —“Shadow 
box Prints” with “deep-sunk” emboss 
ing, softly rounded corners add subtie 
mena to that treasured snapshot 
rints are wallet-size 2%" x 3%" 
Satisfaction guaranteed Quick service 
oday 
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PLUS 25¢ SHIPPING 


50 for $2 trom one pose, plus 25¢ shipping including special bonus 


Friendship Photos, Dept. F.97, Quincy 69, Mass. 
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“Bananas are here today and gone today!” (Sent in by Jon 
Harvey, 528 Laurel Road, Ridgewood, N. J. Age 14.) 


blame ? Bananas taste so good, no 

peel, easy to eat—and 

aay coho you up for a big afternoon of school pans as 

nd sports. And bananas are more than a super “~ a 

the ‘re good for breakfast and school lunches, 
all the bananas you want—and remind Mom 

more tomorrow. 


deal in a Peell” (Sent in Palmaqu 
Rt. 1, Box 1, Ferndale, Calif. Age 11.) aa as 


tamins and minera to keep 


real good deal— 


too! 


$25 for your Bananagram! 


Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us—and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 
It’s easy! 

How long is a “bananagram”’? 
There's a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 


“Nature's candy—sealed and handy!” (Sent in by Michael Lang, 
Rt. 1, Box 338, Bayside, Calif. Age 10.) 
“Handy” is the dandiest word for bana Mike! But 
“wholesome” is & good word, too. You a bananas are 


one of the best-tasting, best-for-you snacks you 
hungry! 


can eat. So havabanana whenever you're 


Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for each 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


wholesome— and then some! 


winning entry. Only the actual 

words of your bananagram will 

count in picking the winners. 
How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 

Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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“I made my prom gown 
in less than a day 
on my new SINGER,” 


says 15-year-old Lynn Thompson, popular 

New York high school junior and fashion model. 
“I guess I’ve always loved clothes,”’ admits 
Lynn Thompson from Massapequa, Long 
Island, who has been modeling since she was 
three years old. ‘‘ And Mom has always made 
most of my things. 


“But recently I decided to take the plunge 
...and make a dress myself.”’ (Lynn, whose 
busy life also includes plans for an acting 
career, confessed she wanted a new dress 
for a rather special date. ) 


So, she ‘‘took the plunge’”’ with 6 yards of 
ice blue taffeta (Celanese Acetate), and her 
new FEATHERWEIGHT"™. . . and came up 
with the beautiful formal you see here. 


“It only took me a little over 7 hours 
from start to finish,”’ says Lynn. 
“I never dreamed it would be so easy. 


Even gathering the skirt’s a cinch on my 
FEATHERWEIGHT~— it’s so simple to run.” 


Wouldn't you like more clothes? You can 
make them easily with a SINGER* Sewing 
Machine. A small down payment buys a 
portable to use now — take away to school 
later. And you can choose from Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle, and Swing-Needle 
models at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


See the large variety of patterns, 


sewing aids and notions at your 
Lynn used McCall’s Teen Pattern #4305, which has been chosen 
by SINGER as Teen-Age Pattern of the Month. It’s easy to make SINGER SEWING CENTER 
.. . and so perfect for whirling through the big holiday dances. # Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A formal in 3 easy steps... 


and cut. The diagram that comes with 
the pattern shows you exactly how to 
fit the pieces on any width fabric,” 
says Lynn, “‘so you can’t go wrong. 


“Sew the darts and seams. You'll be 
surprised — even if you’ve never sewed 
before, you can really buzz along with 
a FEATHERWEIGHT. It’s light, but it 
sews like ‘a full-sized SINGER. 


“Add the finishing touches,” says 
Lynn, who made a special rose sash for 
her formal. ‘“‘Sewing’s extra fun when 
you add little touches all your own... . 
it’s a snap with a SINGER like mine.”’ 


j 
“Pin the pattern pieces to the fabric 
x 


